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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DATA ON VOLTAIRE FROM 
1931 TO 1940 


The bibliography which follows is intended as a supplement to A 
Century of Voltaire study: a bibliography of writings on Voltaire, 
1825 to 1925, which was published in 1929, and also to “ Biblio- 
graphical data on Voltaire from 1926 to 1930” which appeared in 
the May 1933 issue of Modern Language Notes. It is limited to 
books and articles about Voltaire and does not include editions of 
his works except in certain cases where there is considerable criti- 
cal material. With the exception of several titles marked by an 
asterisk, all books and periodicals listed have been examined by the 
compiler. In a few instances, the name of a library follows the 
entry, indicating verification by correspondence. There are un- 
doubtedly additional titles which have not been available, largely 
because of recent world events. Further information will be 
appreciated. 

The classification of the material follows that used in the original 
bibliography with the following exceptions: Part III has not been 
subdivided, Part IV has only two subdivisions, and in Part VI, the 
items have been arranged alphabetically by author or editor instead 
of by the title of Voltaire’s work. All the correspondence has been 
grouped together, so that it will be necessary to refer to that section 
as well as to the headings in which one may be interested. 

The abbreviations follow in general those of the earlier publica- 
tions. However, for economy of space, serials or special publications 
appearing only once or twice in the text are given recognizable 
titles without abbreviations given in the list. 


2 The following abbreviations are employed: 
Bull. Bibl—Bulletin du bibliophile et du bibliothécaire. 
Bull. 8S. H. Pr—Bulletin de la Société de Vhistoire du protestantisme 
francais. 
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I. BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Barr, M.-M. H. Bibliographical data on Voltaire from 1926 to 1930. 
MLN., 48: 292-307, May 1933. 

Catalogue of fine illuminated manuscripts, valuable printed books... 
April 26. London, Sotheby, 1937. 150 p. Pp. 4-12, collection of 
first and early editions of the works of Voltaire. 

Catalogue of ... the famous library formed by the late Mortimer L. 
Schiff. London, Sotheby, 1938. 3v. 3: 505-48, Voltaire collection 
(sold Dec. 9, 1938). 

Crowley, Francis J. Corrections and additions to Bengesco’s Bibliographie. 
MLN., 50: 440-41, Nov. 1935. 

*Dacier, E. Le “ Voltaire de Kehl” de la Bibliothéque Nationale. Tré- 
sors des bibliothéques, 5: 208-13, 1935. (Harvard) 

Holbrook, Wm. C. A MS. copy of writings by Voltaire. MLN., 54: 
365-66, May 1939. (An XVIIIth ec. MS. contains: Sermon des 
cinquante, Epitre & Uranie, Examen de la religion, Religion natu- 
relle. At Harvard.) 

Joliat, Eugéne. Smollett, editor of Voltaire. MLN., 54: 429-36, June 1939. 

Meyer, E. Variantes aux “ poésies mélées” de Voltaire d’aprés le manu- 
scrit envoyé par l’auteur 4 M. de Cideville en 1735. RHL., 39: 
400-23, juil. sept. 1932. 

Pike, Robert E. Des notes sur Voltaire. RHL., 42: 214-17, avril-juin 
1935. 

Remak, Henry H. A bibliographical note on Voltaire. MLN., 54: 520-22, 
Nov. 1939. (Second ed. of Villette’s works contains letters and 
epistles by Voltaire.) 

Roberts, W. Early editions of Voltaire. Nd¢Q., 171: 58, July 25, 1936. 

Smith, Horatio. Voltaire: bibliographical notes. MLN., 47: 234-36, 
Apr. 1932. 

Les souvenirs de Mme de Caylus sont-ils de Voltaire? Mercure, 225: 
503-05, 15 janv. 1931. 


Bull. S. H. Th—Bulletin de la Société des historiens du théAtre. 
Intermédiaire—Intermédiaire des chercheurs et curieux. 
Mercure—Le Mercure de France. 

MLN.—Modern language notes. 

MP.—Modern philology. 

N. Litt—Les nouvelles littéraires. 

N&Q.—Notes and queries, 

PMLA.—Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 
RCC.—Revue des cours et conférences. 

RHL—Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France. 

RLO.—Revue de littérature comparée. 

R. Paris—Revue de Paris. 

RR.—Romanic review. 

TLS.—Times literary supplement. 

Z. Fr. Spr. L.—Zeitschrift fiir franzésische sprache und literatur. 
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Vandérem, F. Encore Voltaire. Bull. Bibl., 433-36, Oct. 1938, 

Voltaire: bibliography (La Pucelle). Intermédiaire, 161: 137, Aug. 22, 
1931. 

II. GENERAL CRITICISM 


Auden, W. H. Great democrat. [On Noyes and Torrey.] Nation, 148: 
352-53, March 25, 1939. 

Brailsford, Henry N. Voltaire. New York, Henry Holt & Co.; London, T. 
Butterworth (1935). 256 p. (Home university library of modern 
knowledge, no. 151.) 

Charpentier, John. Voltaire. Paris, Tallandier (1938). 318 p. Review: 
Albert Schinz, RR., 30: 307, Oct. 1939. 

Cohen-Portheim, Paul. The spirit of France, trs. by Alan Harris. Lon- 
don, Duckworth, 1933. 215 p. See pp. 67-75. Review in TLS., 
July 1933, p. 457. 

Condamin, Albert, S.J. Le “Grand homme” de M. Albert Bayet: Vol- 
taire. Paris, Ed. Spes, 1936. 106 p. 

Crouvezier, G. Vie de Voltaire. Paris, F. Sarlot (1938). 163 p. 

Dubas, V. Voltaire. Kaunas (Lithuania). Lietuvos Universitetas Hu- 
manitariniu Mokslu fakultetas Humanitariniu Mokslu fakulteto 
rastai. Kaunas, 1932. t. 10, pp. 1-254. 

Griggs, Edward H. Great leaders in human progress. Indianapolis, Bobbs, 
Merrill, 1939. Pp. 160-73, Voltaire. 

. Voltaire and the heritage of the eighteenth century; a handbook 

of six lectures. Croton-on-Hudson, Orchard Hill press (c. 1933). 
44 p. 

Guéhenno, Jean. Notes sur Voltaire. Nouvelle revue frangaise, 48: 

524-37, 1. avril 1937. 

. Notes sur Voltaire. In: Tableau de la littérature frangaise, 

Xviie, xviite siécles. ... Paris, Gallimard, [1939]. 490 p. P. 257-74. 

Harper, Henry H. Voltaire. (Boston) Bibliophile Society (19347). 71 p. 

Maurois, André. Voltaire. New York, D. Appleton, 148 p., 1932; Paris, 
Gallimard, 1935. 140 p. Review: TLS., Apr. 21, 1932, p. 284. 

Noyes, Alfred. Voltaire. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1936. 643 p. Re- 
views: Ernest Boyd, Saturday R. Lit., 14: 7, Sept. 12, 1936; Albert 
Guérard, Sr., NV. Y. Ht. Books, Oct. 4, 1936; H. Binns, New States- 
man, 16: 316, Apr. 29, 1938; 

Gwynn, Denis. “Voltaire” and the censors [Mr. Noyes and the 
Holy Office]. Dublin R., 203: 179-211, Oct. 1938; 

Mercier, L. J. A. Voltaire [censuring Mr. Noyes’s book]. Common- 
weal, 29: 179-81, Dec. 9, 1938; 

Ryan, Mary. Alfred Noyes on Voltaire. Studies, 26: 281-96, June 
1937. 

See London Times Aug. 10-13, 15, 20, 25, 27, 30, 31, Sept. 5-7, 9, 10, 
1938, for further discussion. 

Réau, Louis. L’Europe francaise au siécle des lumiéres. Paris, Albin 
Michel, 1938. 453 p. (Evolution de ’humanité, synthése collective, 
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Russell, Phillips. The glittering century. New York, Scribner, 1936. 326 
p. See pp. 82-103, 184-98, and scattered references, 

Smith, Horatio. Masters of French literature. New York, Scribner 
(1937). 338 p. Pp. 109-62, Voltaire. Review: D. Mornet, RHL., 
45: 92-94, janv. 1938. 

Smith, Preserved. A history of modern culture, v. 2, 1687-1776. New 
York, Holt, 1934. 703 p. 

Torrey, Norman L. The spirit of Voltaire. New York, Columbia Univ. 
press, 1938. 314 p. Reviews: Daniel Mornet, RHL., 45: 532-33, 
oct.-dée. 1938; Edith Phillips, RR., 31: 178-81, Apr. 1940; Ira 
Wade, MLN., 54: 383-84, May 1939. 

Williams, Charles W. S. Stories of great names. London, Oxford Univ. 
press, 1937. 216 p. See pp. 141-64. 

Winkler, Emil. Voltaire. Deutsches Volkstum, 18: 742-48, Oct. 1936. 


III. BriograPHy 


Baldensperger, Fernand. Un projet d’évasion des clerces, 1766. R. Paris, 
44 (2): 656-69, 1. avril 1937. 
. Voltaire et la diplomatie francaise dans les “ affaires de Genéve,” 
1765-70. RLC. 11: 581-606, oct.-déc. 1931. Repr. in his Etudes 
Whistoire littéraire, 4. serie. Paris, E. Droz, 1939. Pp. 148-84. 
. Voltaire et la Lorraine. Pays lorrain, 26: 1-20, 209-28; 27: 
56-69, 403-17; janvier, mai 1934; février, sept. 1935. 

* Bernde, A. Ferney. Garbe; schweizer familienblatt, 11: 565. 

Chancellor, E. Beresford. Some bygone foreigners in London. XIXth 
century, 116: 297-307, Sept. 1934. See pp. 298-99. 

Chaponniére, Paul. Voltaire chez les calvinistes. Genéve, Editions du 
Journal de Genéve, 1932. 182 p. quarto. Also, Paris, Perrin, 
1936. 267 p. in-12. Reviews: Daniel Mornet, RHL., 43: 305, avril- 
juin 1936; Raoul Patry, Bull. 8S. H. Pr., 81: 440-42, 1932; A. 
Schinz, Books abroad, 7: 5-8, 1933. 

Chapuisat, Edouard. A propos de Voltaire et de Marie-Frangoise Cor- 
neille. Temps, 9 février 1938, p. 3. 

Chauvin, A. La translation du corps de Voltaire. Intermédiaire, col. 
765-66, 1934. 

Ceur de Voltaire. Intermédiaire, 98:91, 15 fév. 1935. 

* Coutet, Alexandre. Jean Calas roué vif et innocent. [Anduze], Publica- 
tion du Musée du désert, 1933. 330 p. Review by Raoul Patry, 
Bull. 8. H. Pr., 83: 714-18, 1934. 

Dechent, H. Voltaire im urteil der Frankfurter zeitgenossen. Volk und 
scholle. Heimatblatt fiir beide Hessen, 11: 86-89, 1933. 

Dedieu, Joseph. Un incident inédit de la vie de Voltaire. RHL., 42: 
218-22, 1935. 

* Delage, J. Les grands hommes de France en Alsace. Annuaire de la 
Société littéraire et scientifique du club vosgeois n. 8s. 1: 60-73, 
1933. (Harvard). 
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Dumas, Gustave. Voltaire’s Jesuit chaplain (Pére Adam). Thought 
(Fordham U.), 15: 17-26, Mar. 1940, 

Fabre, Marcel. Voltaire et Pimpette de Nimes. Mém. Acad, Nimes, 7. 8. 
50; xli-lxix, 1935. 

Forster, Edward M. Abinger harvest. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 
363 p. Voltaire’s laboratory, pp. 204-18. See Life and letters. 
Summer 1931, pp. 157-73. 

. Happy ending [Ferney]. New Statesman, 20: 442, Nov. 2, 1940. 

Giraud, Victor. Voltaire et Madame du Deffand. Revue politique et lit- 
téraire, 71: 583-89, 7 oct. 1933. 

———. Les derniers jours et la mort de Voltaire, lettres inédites de La 
Harpe & Boissy d’Anglas. RHL., 45: 360-63, juil.-sept. 1938. 
Hazewinkel, J. G. De Koning van den Rococotijd (Frederick II and Vol- 

taire). Historia (Utrecht), 5: 166-68, Juli 1939. 

Humbourg, Pierre. Ferney-Lambert. N. Litt., 28 juil. 1934, p. 4. 

Jacoubet, Henri. Variétés d’histoire littéraire, de méthodologie et de 
critique littéraire. Paris, Soc. d’éd. “Les Belles lettres,” 1935. 
291 p. Voltaire et le mystére de l’innocence de Calas, pp. 167-206. 

Krammer, Mario. Friedrich der Grosse und Voltaire. In: Kern, Hans, ed. 
Schoeferische freundschaft. Jena, Eugen Diedrich (1932). 205 p. 
Pp. 7-44. 

Labastie, docteur. Les dessous de Vhistoire. 4. révélation. La vie amou- 
reuse de M. de Voltaire. Paris, Ed. Imprimor (1933). 48 p. 
Laughlin, R. A. Famous premature babies. Hygeia, 17: 203-06, Mar. 

1939. 

Levin, Lawrence M. A note on the Arouet > Voltaire problem. Studies 
in philology, 34: 52-54, Jan. 1937. 

Lewis, Frank R. An Englishman visits Voltaire. (Sir Thomas Pennant, 
“Tour on the Continent ” MS. in the Welsh National Library, visit 
to Ferney in 1765.) TLS., Aug. 20, 1938, p. 543. 

Moorman, Lewis J. Tuberculosis and genius: Voltaire. Annals of medi- 
cal history n. s. 3: 626-37, Dec. 1931. 

. Tuberculosis and genius. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago press (1940). 
271 p. Pp. 124-46, a revised version of the above article. 

Oulmont, Charles. Au chiteau de Cirey avec Voltaire. Temps, 28 sept. 
1934. 

. Demeures frangaises: Ferney-Voltaire (documents  inédits). 
Temps, 15 sept. 1935. 

. Quand Voltaire allait aux eaux (Plombiéres). Temps, 9 nov. 
1934. 

. Voltaire en robe de chambre. Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1936. 224 p. 
(Nouvelle collection historique. ) 

Paulding, Gouverneur. Visit to Voltaire. Commonweal, 22: 66-68, May 
17, 1935. 

Petit, Georges. Voltaire et la petite histoire. Chronique médicale, 43: 
221-25, sept. 1936. (Le physique de Voltaire.) 

Pignet, Gilbert. M. de Voltaire et la vérité sur sa vie amoureuse. Paris, 
Fasquelle (1938). 207 p. 
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Racz, Louis, éd. Correspondance d’un pasteur francais et d’un comte 
hongrois au xvirre siécle. (Comte Teleki, J. Duvoisin, Mme Duvoi- 
sin, née Calas, 1763-1780). Bull. 8S. H. Pr., 80: 349-81, 1931. 

Sayous, André E. Genéve au temps de Rousseau et de Voltaire. Institut 
de France. Académie des sciences morales et politiques. Séances 
et travaux, Compte-rendu 1935 nov.-déc. Pp. 372-92. 

Spink, John S. Mlle Clairon & Ferney, quelques documents inédits. Bull. 
8S. H. Théétre, pp. 65-74, juil. 1935. 

Stern, Jean. Belle et Bonne, une fervente amie de Voltaire (1757-1822). 
(Paris) Hachette (1938). 254 p. 

Strachey, Giles Lytton. Characters and commentaries. London, Chatto, 
1933. Voltaire, pp. 239-45. 
. President de Brosses. New Republic, 66: 267-70, 22 Apr. 1931; 
New Statesman and nation, 1: 250-51, 281-82; 11, 18 Apr. 1931. 
. Voltaire et l’Angleterre. R. hebdomadaire, 44 (3): 562-88, 30 
mars 1935. Extr. Books and characters. 
. Voltaire og Frederik den Store. (Illus.) Tilskueren, 48: 113-34, 
Feb. 1931. Danish text. 

200 years ago (Voltaire’s imprisonment and his sojourn in Paris). N¢éqQ., 
162: 289, 307; Apr. 23, 30, 1932. 

Voltaire intime (& Ferney). WN. Litt., 21 avril 1934, p. 6. 


IV. VoOLTAIRE THE WRITER AND THINKER 


Amato, Jole. La grammaire et le lexique de Voltaire. Palermo, Trimarchi, 
1938. 78 p. 

Bachman, Albert. Censorship in France from 1715 to 1750,—Voltaire’s 
opposition. New York, Institute of French Studies, 1934. 206 p. 
Reviews: H. L. Brugmans, RR., 27: 42, 1936; Daniel Mornet, 
RHL., 43: 130, janv.-mars 1936; Albert Schinz, RHL., 42: 450-53, 
juil-sept. 1935. 

Baldensperger, F. Intellectuels francais hors de France. II. De Voltaire 
& Chateaubriand. RCC., 36 (1): 41-52, 227-38, 289-98; 36 (2): 
353-62; 15 déc. 1934, 15, 30 janv., 30 mai 1935. 

. Voltaire et les affaires sud-américaines. RLC., 11: 76-77, janv. 
1931. 

Barras, Moses. Stage controversy in France from Corneille to Rousseau. 
New York, Institute of French studies (1933). 358 p. See Ch. 10, 
pp. 186-210. 

Bessmertny, Bertha. Voltaire historien des sciences. Archeion, Archivio 
di storia della scienza, 17: 171-75, 1935. (Discussion, pp. 258-59.) 

Borgerhoff, E. B. O. Evolution of liberal thought and practice in the 
French theatre, 1680-1757. Princeton, Princeton Univ. press, 1936. 
117 p. 

* Burte, H Gedichte Voltaires in das deutsche iibertragen. Miinchen, 
Oldenbourgh, 1934. 72 p. (Schriften der Corona x.) 

Courtines, Pierre. Voltaire, novateur dramatique. Messager de New York, 
14: 16-20, 15 aofit 1937. 
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Dagen, Georges. La médecine et les médecins dans les romans de Vol- 
taire. (Extr. des Nouvelles thérapeutiques.) Echo médical du Nord, 
37: 587-88, 9 dec, 1933. 

Faguet, Emile. Histoire de la poésie francaise de la Renaissance au 
romantisme, t. vil, Voltaire. Paris, Boivin (1934). 264 p. Re- 
view: Emile Henriot, Voltaire poéte. Temps, 6 nov. 1934. 

Fuller, J. F. C. Voltaire’s tank. Spectator, 165: 336, Oct. 4, 1940. 

* Giddings, N. C. The chorus in French tragedy from Jodelle to Voltaire. 
Diss. Harvard, 1938. 

Grannis, Valleria B. Dramatic parody in eighteenth-century France. New 
York, Institute of French studies (1931). 429 p. Pp. 245-349, 
Parodies on Voltaire. 

Guiet, René. Tragédie francaise au xvrire siécle et le théatre de Métastase. 
PMLA., 53: 813-26, Sept. 1938. 

Kohn-Bramstedt, E. France and French enlightenment in the XVIIIth 
century. In: Mayer, Jacob P. and others. Political thought: the 
European tradition. New York, Viking press, 1939. 485 p. Pp. 
205-30. 

Knobloch, Hans. Witzgegenstiinde und witzformen in der erzahlenden 
prosa Voltaires. Wurzberg, K. Triltsch, 1937. 59 p. Inaug.-diss. 

Lowenstein, Robert. Voltaire as an historian of seventeenth-century 
French drama. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins press, 1935. 195 p. 
(Johns Hopkins studies in Romance literature and languages, v. 
25.) Reviews: R. Naves, RHL., 43: 443-45, juil. 1936; N. L. Torrey, 
MIN., 51: 477-78, Nov. 1936. 

McGhee, Dorothy M. Voltairian narrative devices as considered in the 
author’s Contes philosophiques. Menasha, Wis., Banta pub. co., 
1931. 192 p. Review: Raymond Naves, RHL., 41: 614-15, oct.-déc. 
1934. 

Naves, Raymond. Le goft de Voltaire. Paris, Garnier, 1938. 567 p. 
Review: George R. Havens, RR., 31, 77-78, 1940. 

Trahard, Pierre. Les maitres de la sensibilité francaise au xvuire siécle 
(1715-1789). Paris, Boivin, 1931-32. 3v. 1: 237-59, La sensi- 
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CHAUCER’S HOUSE OF FAME 


THE APOCRYPHA AND CHAUCER’S HOUSE OF FAME 


To the long established list of analogues to Chaucer’s House of 
Fame* I propose still another: the apocalyptic vision of St. John 
in the New Testament. Though lacking for the most part in 
instances of verbal similarity, the Revelation of St. John offers a 
number of suggestive parallels which cannot be dismissed as mere 
coincidence. 

The meagre details of Ovid and Vergil and Boethius are acknowl- 
edged to be insufficient to account for the magnificent portrait in 
the third book of Lady Fame.?, Rambeau’s contention that Chaucer 
drew his goddess in the image of Mary, mother of God, enthroned 
in Dante’s heaven, is weak, so scattered through the Divine Comedy 
and so dissimilar are the resemblances cited.» Cummings‘ has 
completely disposed of the identification by Koeppel® and Child *® 
of Chaucer’s Fame with the Gloria del popolo mondano of Boc- 
caccio’s Amorosa Visione. 

That Chaucer had the vision of St. John in mind when com- 
posing the account of the palace of Fame in his vision poem is 
established by the poem itself. In describing the goddess of Fame 
enthroned in the palace, Chaucer borrows Vergil’s designation of 
the deity as many-eyed (Aeneid, iv, 180-183). This detail put 
him immediately in mind of the Revelation account (iv. 6) of the 
four beasts ‘full of eyes before and behind’ to which he makes 
reference: 

the bestes foure 


That Goddes trone gunne honoure 
As John writ in th’ Apocalips. (HF. 1384-85.) 


1See W. O. Sypherd, Studies in Chaucer's Hous of Fame, Chaucer 
Society, Second Series 39 (1909). 

*Ibid., p. 16; see also E. F. Shannon, Chaucer and the Roman Poets, 
Harvard Studies, vir (1929), 118. 

* A. Rambeau, Englische Studien, mr (1880), 252 ff. 

*H. M. Cummings, The Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Works to ... Boc- 
caccio (Menasha, Wis., 1916), pp. 21-32; see also Sypherd, op. cit., p. 111. 

5 Emil Koeppel, Anglia, xIv, n. f. 2 (1892), 233 ff. 

*C. G. Child, MLN., x (1895), 379-384, 

™Rambeau calls attention to Dante’s reference to the same Revelation 
passage in the Purgatorio and uses it to establish a relation between the 
Divine Comedy and the House of Fame. Englische Studien, 111, 259. 
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Detailed examination of this section of the House of Fame seems 
to establish a close chain of associative links between the sacred 
and the profane vision before and after this reference. More of the 
Revelation than the simple detail of the eyes was in Chaucer’s mind 
when picturing the goddess of Renown. Just before the mention 
of the “foure bestes,’ Chaucer had been describing the goddess 
seated upon an imperial throne, her head touching heaven, “ Ther 
as shynen sterres sevene” (HF 1376). The apocalyptic picture 
of God on his heavenly seat (iv. 2) with “seven lamps of fire 
burning before the throne,” (iv. 5), inevitably came to his mind’s 
eye. Not merely the four beasts surrounding “ Goddes trone,” then, 
but the entire throne scene in heaven must have been engrossing 
Chaucer’s thoughts. 

Confirmation of this seems implicit in the passages immediately 
following the reference to Revelation. The description in the 
Revelation uses precious stones to record the glory of God:® 
and he that sat [upon the throne] was to look upon like a jasper and a 


sardine stone: and there was a rainbow round about the throne, in sight 
like unto an emerald (iv.3 ). 


In like wise Chaucer describes the enthroned goddess, but more 
briefly : 

But Lord! the perry and the richesse 

I saugh sittyng on this godesse. (HF. 1393-4.) 


The succeeding lines in the poem describing the chorus of the Nine 
Muses point home again the analogy with the supernal scene: 


And Lord! the hevenyssh melodye 

Of songes, ful of armonye 

I herde about her trone ysonge 

That al the paleys-walles ronge! (HF. 1395-98.) 


They seem an echo of the lines of the Revelation describing the 
celestial choir: “And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many 
angels round about the throne.” (v. 11) The voices rise around 
the exalted goddess of Fame in this ‘ hevenyssh melodye’: 

And ever mo eternally, 

They songe of Fame, as thoo herd y 


“Heryed be thou and thy name, 
Goddesse of Renoun or of Fame!” (HF. 1403-06.) 


®Gloria del popolo mondano in Boccaccio’s Amorosa Visione is also 
bejewelled. But see criticism of H. M. Cummings, op. cit., p. 23. 


CHAUCER’S HOUSE OF FAME 


So too, eternally, does the paean sound in the Apocalypse: 


And every creature ... heard I saying, Blessing and honour, and glory, 
and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, 
for ever and ever (v. 13). 


Finally, some similarity is evident in the description of those 
grouped about the respective thrones. On pillars of metal lined 
up on either side of Fame’s dais stand twelve statues of famed 
writers of antiquity like Homer, Vergil, Ovid—‘folk of digne 
reverence’ (HF 1419 ff.). In the apocalyptic vision the throne 
is flanked by double the number of stations in Fame’s hall—twenty- 
four seats; and “upon the seats I saw four and twenty elders 
sitting ” (iv. 4). 

All of these alleged borrowings, it must be noted, are from two 
successive and connected chapters of the Revelation of St. John, 
both dealing with a scene in heaven. Further, they have to do with 
lines in the House of Fame which are likewise in close sequence 
and closely related in theme. 

An additional detail in the Revelation, somewhat apart from 
those details which have been cited, displays a suggestive similarity 
to certain elements in Chaucer’s work. This has to do with the 
goddess of Fame’s trumpeter, Aeolus, god of the winds. Aeolus 
is the trumpeter who by means of his two trumpets Clere Laude 
and Sklaundre proclaims to the world the decisions of Fame. A 
vast throng of suppliants 


of sondry regiounes 
of alleskynnes condiciouns 
That dwelle in erthe under the mone 
Pore and ryche (HF. 1529-32.) 


presents itself before the capricious goddess, beseeching special 
consideration. Eight times Aeolus places either his gold or his 
black trumpet to his lips to spread through the world as decreed 
by Fame the renown or shame of a particular group of petitioners. 
No principle of justice governs the goddess’ judgments; they are 
dispensed out of mere whim or arbitrariness. 

In the Revelation, the situation is measurably different, but 
there are significant parallels. In the eighth and ninth chapters of 
the Testament vision there is a representation of the equitable 
judgment of heaven. A great multitude gathers in front of the 
throne, “of all nations, and kindreds, and people and tongues,” 
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(viii. 9)—good people who receive the gifts of God. For the evil 
on earth another award is ready. Seven angels with seven trumpets 
stand before the throne of God as Aeolus stands before the throne 
of Fame. With blasts of the trumpet each angel in turn sounds 
the judgment of heaven on things evil, just as Aeolus with succes- 
sive blasts on his trumpets sounds the judgment of Fame on evil 
and good alike. As Aeolus trumpeted his tidings that “through 
the world wente the soun,” so the plaguing effects of the angels’ 
blasts penetrate to every corner of the earth. Noteworthy is the 
resemblance in detail between the description of the fifth angel’s 
trumpet peal and that of the first swelling blast from Aeolus’ 
instrument. The Revelation account relates that the fifth angel 
sounded his trumpet 

And he opened the bottomless pit; and there arose a smoke out of the pit, 


as the smoke of a great furnace; and the sun and the air were darkened 
by reason of the smoke of the pit (ix. 2). 


Similarly, in Chaucer’s poem Aeolus begins to blow into his black 
trumpet “that fouler than the devel was,” 


And such a smoke gan out wende 

Out of his foule trumpes ende, 

Blak, bloo, grenyssh, swartish red 

As doth where that men melte led, 

Loo, al on high fro the tuel. 

And therto oo thing saugh I wel, 

That the ferther that hit ran, 

The gretter wexen hit began, 

As dooth the ryver from a welle, 

And hyt stank as the pit of helle. (HF. 1645-54.) 


Significant is the agreement in both accounts of such elements as 
the sounding of the trumpets, the resulting smoke, the comparison 
with a furnace, the vast extent of the smoke, and the association 
of the smoke with the pit of hell. 

Another set of possible borrowings from the Revelation is to be 
found in Chaucer’s description of the approach to and abode of 
Lady Fame. The resemblance, however general, between the 
vision of the New Jerusalem, penultimate chapter of the Revelation, 
and Fame’s dwelling place® is sufficiently marked to give ground 


® Neilson considered the details of the New Jerusalem a possible source 
for a similar palace, that of Venus, in the pseudo-Chaucerian The Court 
of Love. W. A. Neilson, Harvard Studies, v1 (Boston, 1899), 23. 
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for the belief that Chaucer here is in debt to the Bible. Since the 
New Jerusalem could have provided the poet only with suggestions 
for the setting and palace of the third book, it is evident that 
Chaucer drew on other sources as well. 

The points of similarity are the following: 


1. Just as the eagle carries Chaucer aloft and leaves him at the foot 
of the rock on which Fame’s hall stands, so an angel carries away St. 
John to a great and high mountain. As the eagle points out to Chaucer 
from a distance the site of Fame’s House, so the angel shows to John the 
holy Jerusalem (xxi. 10). 

2. Without doubt from Ovid (Metam., x11, 39-41) Chaucer borrowed the 
detail that the house is situated midway between heaven, earth, and sea. 
But the vision vouchsafed to John is also of a city “coming down from 
God out of heaven” (xxi. 2). 


3. On the northern side of the hill on which the palace of Fame stands 
are inscribed the names of folk that achieved great fame “of olde tyme.” 
On the foundations of the wall around the Heavenly City are inscribed the 
names of the twelve apostles (xxi. 14). 


4. On the top of the hill, outside the castle gate, Chaucer details how 
he heard the harp-playing of Orpheus, Orion, Chiron, Glascurion “and 
other harpers many oon.” Behind them are “many thousand tymes 
twelve ” making “lowde mynstralcies.” (HF. 1201 ff.) On Mount Zion, 
in the Revelation, St. John describes how he “heard the voice of harpers 
harping with their harps.” Round about are singers to the number of 
“one hundred and forty and four thousand” (xiv. 2, 3). 


5. Fame’s palace and the walls and gates around it are exquisitely 
carved of gold and precious stones. The walls, castle, and tower are of 
beryl; the gates are of gold; the hall of the palace is of gold, set 


Ful of the fynest stones faire 
That men rede in the Lapidaire. (HF. 1351-2.) 


It has been customary to trace the physical detail of the palace of Fame 
to the manifold palaces described in classical literature?® their counter- 
parts in mediaeval courts of love,™* and descriptions of the otherworld,}* 
or even in Byzantine romances.** None of these, however, has absolute 
claim as a direct source. As close a resemblance as any of these analogues 
has to the gorgeous dwelling place of Fame is borne by the glittering 
setting of the Holy City of Revelation. In the New Jerusalem the walls 
are of jasper, and the city gleams with the light of jasper; the gates 
are of pearl; the streets of the city are paved with gold. The foundations 
of the wall of the city are garnished “with all manner of precious 


10 Sypherd, op. cit., p. 135. 11'W. A. Neilson, op. cit., pp. 3 ff. 

121,, H. Loomis, Modern Philology, xxv (1927-8), 331 ff.; H. R. Patch, 
PMLA., (1918), 601 ff. 

18M. Schlauch, Speculum, vir (1932), 506 ff. 
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stones ”’—twelve are listed—such as indeed men might find in the 
Lapidaire.** 


The numerous correspondences of idea and detail exhibited 
between the Revelation of St. John and the third book of the 
House of Fame suggest that not all the sources for this poem lie 
far afield. Like Dante and the author of The Pearl Chaucer found 
the material of the Revelation accessible and easily susceptible to 
treatment in a visionary poem. Characteristically he transformed 
the material and integrated it with details borrowed from diverse 
sources. The result is a confluence of literary models in which, 
to exalt a poetic monstrosity, Scripture and the classics are called 
upon indiscriminately. The mediaeval poet, it is evident, was no 
more averse than was John Milton at a later date, to mingling the 
sacred with the profane. 


Lzo J. HENKIN 


Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE 1663 EDITION OF 
FAUSTUS 


The Tragicall History / of the Lire and DeatH of / Doctor Faustus. / 
Printed with New Additions as it is now Act’d. With several, / New 
Scenes, together with the Actors Names. / Written by Cu. Mar. / 
[Woodcut of Faustus in his circle and a horned devil kneeling before 
him] / Printed for W. Gilbertson at the Bible without Newgate, 1663. 


So runs the title page of the last of the seventeenth century 
editions of Faustus.1 Very little attention has been given this 


14 Though it has been generally assumed that the Lapidaire mentioned 
by Chaucer is a French version of Marbode’s work, the twelfth century 
Apocalyptic lapidary ascribed to Philippe le Thaon dealing with the 
twelve stones of the New Jerusalem was also referred to as Le Lapidaire. 
P. Studer and J. Evans, Anglo-Norman Lapidaries (Paris, 1924), pp. 260- 
261. The Apocalyptic stones are featured in numerous other lapidaries. 
Joan Evans, Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1922), pp. 74-77, 
93, 143, 146. 

2The catch-phrase “With New Additions” first appeared on the title 
page of the edition of 1619; it doubtless referred to the extensive modifi- 
cations which had already been introduced in the edition of 1616; cf. F. S. 
Boas, The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus (London, 1932), p. 4. For 
the “New Scenes” of 1663, see below. The woodcut of 1663 roughly ap- 
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text, although Tucker Brooke collates its readings and comments 
on the painstaking care with which “ lines and phrases alluding to 
the deity, to eternal punishment, or to religious scepticism ” were 
excised.” “It may well be,” he concludes, “ that the text was pre- 
pared for acting by strolling companies during the Commonwealth 
period. We know that Mucedorus and other plays were so acted in 
defiance of Puritan regulations, and such an origin would account 
for the extraordinary efforts of the editor to remove all moral 
grounds of offence.” F. S. Boas apparently accepts this theory, 
adding that “Even Sir Henry Herbert, who had resumed after 
the Restoration his office as Censor, could scarcely have insisted 
on such sweeping ‘ reformations.’ ” ® 

We know, however, of two performances of Faustus in 1662; 
and in all likelihood the text of 1663, “as it is now Act’d,” gives 
us the play as George Jolly’s “ Licensed Players ” had staged it and 
as Pepys had seen it the year before its publication.* Puritan 
scruples can, in fact, hardly have been responsible for the major 
modification of the 1616-31 text, the deletion of the comic scenes 
at the Papal Court. And it is altogether unlikely that any of the 
changes were made by Herbert, who was unable to assert his 
authority effectively.® 


proximates the one previously used, but the block is obviously new. This 
edition, like the 1616-31 editions, was printed “at the Bible without New- 
gate,” though the copyright of the play had been transferred from John 
Wright, who owned it from 1609 to 1631, to W. Gilbertson. There is a copy 
in the Harvard College Library. 

2C. F. Tucker Brooke, The Works of Christopher Marlowe (Oxford, 
1910), p. 141. All references to the text of Faustus are based on Brooke’s 
edition, 

* Boas, op. cit., p. 5. 

‘Leslie Hotson, The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage (Cambridge, 
1928), pp. 178-9, notes that Dr. Edward Browne saw a production of “ Dr. 
Fostus ” in that year at the “Cock Pit in Drewry Lane,” given by the 
“Licens: Players,” a term which almost certainly refers to Jolly’s com- 
pany inasmuch as Browne regularly designates Killigrew’s company as 
“K. P.” (the King’s Players) and Davenant’s company, the only other 
group, was at that time performing at the Duke’s Theater. Pepys: com- 
ments, as of May 26, 1662: “ By water to my brother’s, and thence to take 
my wife to the Red Bull, where we saw Dr. Faustus, but so wretchedly 
done that we were sick of it”; cf. Boas, op. cit., pp. 49-50: The perform- 
ance at the Red Bull may also have been staged by Jolly’s players. 

5 For an account of Herbert’s futile struggle, see Frank Fowell and Frank 
Palmer, Censorship in England (London, 1913), pp. 86-93. 
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By the end of 1660 the real control of the theaters had already 
passed into the hands of three producers: Thomas Killigrew, Sir 
William Davenant, and George Jolly. In commissioning these men 
in his Royal Grants Charles II inveighed against immorality on 
the stage, advising Killigrew and Davenant that they “ peruse all 
plays that have been formerly written, and . . . expunge all pro- 
phanesse and scurrility from the same before they be represented or 
acted,” * and informing George Jolly that “in regard of the ex- 
traordinary Licentiousness that has bin lately used in things of this 
nature, Our pleasure is that you doe not at any time hereafter 
cause to be acted or represented any Play, Enterlude or Opera 
containing any matter of prophanation, scurrility or obscenity.” 7 

If it is difficult to take Charles seriously in this professed con- 
cern for public morality, we have, for what it is worth, the testi- 
mony of Davenant that the King had by 1663 accomplished his 


purposes : 
If to reform the public Mirrour (where 
The Dead, to teach their living Race, appear) 
May to the People useful prove, even this 
(Which but the object of your leisure is 
To respite Care, and which successivelie 
Three of our last wise Monarchs wish’d to see, 
And in a Century could not be wrought) 
You, in Three years, have to perfection brought, 
If ’tis to height of Art and Virtue grown, 
The form and matter is as much your own 
As is your Tribute with your Image coin’d: 
You made the Art, the Virtue You enjoyn’d.® 


And Richard Flecknoe, speaking in 1664 of the reformed theater, 
gives Charles the credit, “when after his happy Restauration he 
took such care to purge it from all vice and obscenity.” ® 

The alterations in the 1663 text of Faustus may, then, most 
plausibly be explained as having been in accordance with the terms 


*The Royal Grant to Thomas Killigrew, August 21, 1660; see Fowell 
and Palmer, op. cit., p. 87. 

™The Royal Grant to George Jolly, December 24, 1660; see Hotson, 
op. cit., pp. 177-8. 

* Poem to the King’s Most Sacred Majesty (1663), reprinted by Hotson, 
pp. 218-9. 

*°A Short Discourse of the English Stage (1664), reprinted by J. E. 
Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1908), 11, 
91-6. 
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of the King’s Grant to Jolly. Charles’ known proclivity toward 
Rome was no doubt responsible for the removal of the slapstick 
scenes at the Vatican, and some of the other excisions also suggest 
a Catholic taste. For example, the unwillingness of the editor of 
1663 to allow that Mephistophilis “saw the face of God” (line 
313) may have been due to the Catholic doctrine that Lucifer and 
his angels were before their fall in a state of “ probation.” *° The 
assertion that Lucifer had been “ most dearly lov’d of God” (line 
301) thus also met with disapproval; while the idea that God hates 
Faustus was repudiated (line 442), possibly because it suggests 
Predestinarianism. A passage which recalls the horrors of the 
Black Mass was struck out (lines 445-6). A passage which de- 
scribes Faustus’ Guardian Angel as a vehicle of Grace was deleted 
(lines 1291-4), perhaps with a view to the Catholic belief that the 
Church alone provides the Necessary Means.** And for a similar 
reason, probably, the advice of the Good Angel, “ Reade reade the 
scriptures ” (line 101), was dropped. With what Brooke calls 
“ridiculous prudery ” almost all allusions to the Deity, the soul, 
the body and soul, blood, and damnation were expunged, and with 
them went such oaths as “ zounds,” “ sbloud,” and “ Good Lord.” 
Charles would seem to have been interpreted not only as desirous 
of keeping out of the theater doctrine incompatible with the Roman 
faith but also as wishing to avoid annoying all sensitive ears. 

Who operated upon the text we cannot be sure, but it may have 
been the producer Jolly himself. There is some reason to think 
he was Catholic. In any event, he was traveling on the Continent 
with his company of actors during the years of the King’s exile, 
and is on record as stating that he could not return to England 
while the wars lasted there.1? In 1653 his players performed before 
the Court in Vienna, but he was later refused permission to play 
in Basle.** After the Restoration he immediately came back to 


1° Catholic Encyclopedia, Iv, 765, s.v. “ Devil.” 

1 Catholic Encyclopedia, 11, 752, s.v. “ Church.” 

12 Hotson, op. cit., p. 169. On the other hand, his child was baptized 
in the Lutheran St. Sebald Church in Nuremberg; see Hotson, pp. 175-6. 

18 Hotson, p. 171. In 1650 English players, seeking permission to act 
in Vienna, made a point of the fact that three members of the troop 
were Catholic; see W. Creizenach, Die Schauspiele der englischen Ko- 
médianten (Deutsche National-Literatur, xx, Berlin and Stuttgart, n. 
d.), p. xii. 
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England, no doubt ready to please the King by the most scrupu- 
lous attention to his preferences. In his Grant Charles, who may 
have seen Jolly’s company at Frankfort, declared himself “ well 
informed ” of his “ art and skill.” ** 

Jolly’s hand may be suspected in one of the “ New Scenes,” a 
passage of about 60 lines added to the comedy, at the Inn near 
Wittenberg, in which the Horse-courser recounts his dealings with 
Faustus.’® Dick proposes the Hostess give the roisterers a song, 
and there follows a good deal of merriment while the beer cans 
are filled and the “ Lanladie” ** performs. She sings three times, 
and indeed her songs are the most prominent feature of the scene. 
We may assume that it was written to give her an opportunity to 
show her voice. Now Davenant, it is true, had by 1656 introduced 
theatrical entertainment “by Music” with women singing,’? but 
two years earlier in Germany Jolly was already promising the 
Council of Basle to delight all who love plays “with his well- 
practised company, not only by means of good instructive stories, 
but also with repeated changes of expensive costume and a theater 
decorated in the Italian manner, with beautiful English music and 
skilful women.” ?* Hotson calls him “ the first English producer 
to use the modern stage.” *® He may have been instrumental in 
persuading Charles of the immorality of allowing men to play 
women’s roles.2° It seems very likely, at any rate, that it was he 
who added songs for the Hostess in the production of Faustus 
in 1662. 


+4 Hotson, pp. 172-3, 178. 

45 Cf. Brooke, op. cit., pp. 224-5. 

2° The earliest instances cited by the NED. of the use of “landlady” 
in the sense of “ the hostess of an inn; the mistress of a lodging- or board- 
ing-house ” are dated 1654 and 1667, respectively. 

+7 Hotson, op. cit., pp. 149-50. 

18 Hotson, op. cit., p. 171. When Jolly returned to England he found, 
of course, that Davenant had already accustomed the public to similar inno- 
vations; but, as Hotson remarks, Jolly’s “development of music, scenery, 
and the use of actresses preceded Davenant’s opera by several years.” 

1° Hotson, loc, cit.; cf. his summation of Jolly’s achievement, p. 194. 
If it was Jolly’s production of Faustus which Pepys described as “so 
wretchedly done that we were sick of it” (see above, note 4), Hotson’s 
praise of Jolly’s work may be excessive. 

2° For Charles’ opinions on the matter, see his Grant to Davenant, Janu- 
ary 15, 1663, in Hotson, pp. 217-8. 
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There is also the “ New Scene” at the Court of the Sultan of 
Babylon, which supplants the scenes at the Papal Court in the 
earlier editions.** It is introduced by a curious patchwork of 
passages which, though printed as verse, seem to be chiefly prosy 
reductions from the 1616-31 texts.2* Some lines are altered to 
fit the different situation,?* and Mephistophilis’ opening speech, 
which serves to locate the scene, is almost wholly new. The main 
body of the scene should have been printed as prose; no ingenuity 
could scan these lines. The type-setter must have been working 
from manuscript, perhaps in Jolly’s hand; he allowed himself 
entire freedom in breaking up the prose before him. Here and 
elsewhere in the text he was guilty of innumerable petty errors, 
such as the botching of the spelling of proper names.** 

The scene really gets under way with the “ Welcome, Mephosto- 
philis ” of the Sultan Solomaine, which is a patent blunder for 
“ Welcome, Mustapha,” since the Sultan is addressing the Bashaw 
of that name.** We have forthwith a strange extension of the 
action of the Jew of Malta. Mustapha and Caleph report (pre- 
maturely) the victory of the Sultan’s forces at Malta through the 
Jew’s aid. Some lines are plagiarized from the text of the Jew,”* 


and there are some notable inaccuracies.?* Jolly must have in- 


*1 Brooke, pp. 198-202. 

22 Lines 803-812 (p. 198) derive from lines 803-5 (p. 172) and lines 
839-45 (p. 173); lines 822-3 (p. 198), from lines 864-5 (p. 203); lines 
824-40 (p. 198) from lines 868-88 (p. 203); lines 842-61 (pp. 198-9) from 
lines 1011-30 (pp. 206-7). 

FE. g., “Turk” (line 831, p. 198) is substituted for “Pope” (line 
875, p. 203); “Babylon” (line 840, p. 198) for “Rome” (line 888, p. 
203); “ Bashawes” (line 860, p. 199) for “Friars” (line 1028, p. 207). 

“KE. g., “Tyre” (line 805, p. 198) for “Trier”; “Oenus” (line 638, 
p- 166) for “ Enons.” 

2 Line 862, p. 199. Solyman and Mustapha are important characters in 
the celebrated Siege of Rhodes (1656), and probably Jolly borrowed the 
names from that source, though they are elsewhere paired in story and 
drama, 

2°. g., line 877 (p. 199) derives from line 236 (p. 247); lines 877-8 
(p. 199) derive from lines 247-8 (p. 247); line 880 (p. 199) derives from 
line 258 (p. 248); line 881 (p. 199) from line 302 (p. 249). References 
to the Jew are based on Brooke’s edition. ~ 

27 E. g., “months” (line 877, p. 199) for “years” (line 236, p. 247); 
“Martine Belbosco” (line 884, p. 199) for “ Martin del Bosco” (line 724, 
p. 260). 
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tended something like dramatic irony, for the Jew ends, of course, 
with the destruction of the forces of Selim-Calymath and his 
imprisonment as a guarantee of Malta’s freedom. If the audience 
was unfamiliar with the play, Jolly’s introduction of such material 
would have been almost pointless. We note that the tricks played 
by Faustus when the Empress joins the company for the celebra- 
tion, are not very different from those employed at the Pope’s 
Court; and they were no doubt inspired by them. 

We have no positive information that the Jew was at any time 
a part of Jolly’s repertoire, but Faustus and the Jew were some- 
times paired on the Continent.”* Jolly may have reintroduced both 
plays in England on the Restoration stage. It seems likely, at all 
events, that the 1663 edition of Faustus is his text, prepared in 
deference to the terms of his Grant from the King. 


The University of Iowa Srymour M. PitcHeErR 


THx LADDER OF LECHERY, THE FAERIE QUEENE, 
III, i, 45 


As Britomart, the knight of Chastity, is riding on her adven- 
tures, she encounters six knights. She learns that they serve one 
lady, and that all knights they encounter must swear to serve her 
or combat with them. Britomart chooses the combat, and over- 
comes the six with ease. She then accompanies them to Castle 
Joyous, the abode of Malecasta, the Lady of Delight. Britomart 
finds that life in the castle is wholly given over to “ lascivious 
desport,” presided over by Malecasta, the allegory of Unchastity. 
The six knights who have been conquered, the champions of Un- 
chastity, are called, in order, Gardante, Parlante, Jocante, Basci- 
ante, Bacchante, and Noctante. These names may be translated 
as Looking, Speaking, Toying, Kissing, Revelling, and Spending 
the Night. “To faire Britomart they all but shadows beene,” as 
of little moment to Chastity. No adequate explanation of them 
seems to have been given. 

*® Both plays were given in Dresden in 1626, and in Prague in 1651; see 
Creizenach, op. cit., p. xxxiii. 

1 Later in the narrative the first knight, Gardante, does wound Brito- 
mart slightly, and provokes a violent reaction (st. 65). This perhaps 


signifies by allegory that only the first stage of lasciviousness can affect 
Chastity, and that only to rouse resistance. 
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A similar but shorter series occurs in the Persones Tale of Chau- 
cer; it has in it much of Spenser’s moral intention : 


This is that other hand of the devel, with fyve fingres, to cacche the peple 
to his vileinye. The first finger is the fool lookinge of the fool womman 
and of the fool man, that sleeth, right as the basilicock sleeth folk by the 
venim of his sighte; for the coveitise of eyen foloweth the coveitise of the 
herte. The seconde finger is the vileyns touchinge in wikkede manere; and 
ther-fore seith Salomon, that who-so toucheth and handleth a womman, 
he fareth lyk him that handleth the scorpioun that stingeth and sodeynly 
sleeth thurgh his enveniminge. ... The thridde, is foule wordes, that 
fareth lyk fyr, that right anon brenneth the herte. The fourthe finger is 
the kissinge; and trewely he were a greet fool that wolde kisse the mouth 
of a brenninge ovene or of a fourneys. . . . The fifthe finger of the develes 
hand is the stinkinge dede of Lecherie. Certes, . . . with hise fyve fyngres 
of Lecherie [the feend] gripeth [man] by the reynes, for to throwen him 
in-to the fourneys of helle (852-62). 


Something akin to this is to be found in one of the English versions 
of the Secretum Secretorum, made in 1422 by James Yonge, and 
called the Governaunce of Princes. The king is advised as follows: 


In vyue thyngis ye shal kepe you fro lechurye, 
whych ben prowid by this two versis: 

Colloquium, visus, contactus, basia, risus 
Sunt fomites ? veneris, hec fuge, salvus eris. 
Speche, syght, touchynge, kyssynge, laghynge, 
These byth the norchynges of lechurie; enchu 
ham, and thow shalte be sawid.® 


Here is a series of acts leading toward lechery somewhat like that 
of Spenser, though in a less logical order. Likewise in a mediaeval 
students’ song occurs the verse: 


Tantum volo ludere, 
tantum contemplari, 
presens volo tangere, 
tandem osculari, 
quintum, quod est agere, 
nolo suspicari.* 


* Fomites are pieces of kindling wood or tinder. Cf. F.Q. 3. 1. 50. 
“a cole to kindle fleshly flames.” 
*E.E.T.S. (London, 1898), pp. 138-9. Cf. Paradise Lost 10. 992-4: 
“ But if thou judge it hard and difficult, 
Conversing, looking, loving, to abstain 
From Love’s due Rites, Nuptial embraces sweet! ” 


“Carmina Burana (Stuttgart, 1847), p. 151. 
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Here the arrangement in an ascending series is still clearer. Pos- 
sibly the idea is derived from Lucian’s 


It is not enough for the lover to see the loved one sitting near him and 
speaking, but as though Love had made a ladder of voluptuousness, first 
he has put the rung of sight, that the lover may see; and if he sees, then 
he will proceed to touch; and then if he touches lightly with his finger- 
tips feelings of delight run over his whole body. If he easily attains this, 
he essays his third attempt, that of kissing; he is not too forward at 
once, but approaches the lips a little with his lips, which he draws back 
before they fully touch, without leaving a trace of his true purpose. After 
this he goes on as he can to more eager caresses, and even opens his mouth 
a little. He leaves neither of his hands idle; visible embraces that do 
not disturb the clothing bring pleasure, or his right hand softly slipped 
into the bosom strokes breasts naturally little rounded, and touches evenly 
all parts of the smooth belly, and after that the early down of the flower 
of Hebe.—But 
Why is it needful for me to tell what is best hidden? ® 


That this passage ever came under Spenser’s eye cannot be asserted ; 
he quotes Lucian in the View,® and, in jest, indicated a desire to 
have Gabriel Harvey’s edition of Lucian in four volumes.” The 
latter often refers to Lucian in his Marginalia. 


But whether Spenser is adapting a passage from Lucian or not, 
it is evident that his six knights form a series that may be called 
scalae voluptatis. Beginning with the eye, so often associated with 
love by mediaeval writers, the course of desire goes along an ascend- 
ing scale to its culmination. Lucian’s concept would, it seems. 
have been acceptable to the Renaissance, though I have found no 
reference to it before one in the amplified edition of Cesare Ripa’s 
Iconologia published in 1613. Spenser may have devised for him- 
self the ascending scale of lechery. But whatever the source of that 
idea, the personal allegory of the six knights results from the 
chivalric character of his poem joined with his desire to make the 
moral instruction it conveys as vivid as possible. He could doubt- 
less have extended it to make it more impressive in itself, but that 


5 Lucian, Amores, 53. The last line is from Euripides, Orestes, 14. 

* Globe ed., p. 634. Spenser is not accurate; he speaks of an oath by 
fire and sword, but the original has wind and sword. 

7G. C. Moore Smith, Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia (Stratford-upon- 
Avon, 1913), p. 23. The edition of the complete works of Lucian, with a 
Latin translation, published at Basel in 1563, is in four volumes. 

® Part 2, p. 120. 
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would have meant replanning the poem to take the ladder of lechery 
from the subordinate place where he was satisfied to leave it. 


ALLAN H. GILBERT 
Duke University 


SIR THOMAS ELYOT AGAINST POETRY 


Elyot’s defence of poetry in The Gowernour (1531) has been 
discussed at some length. No attention seems to have been given, 
however, to the apparent “retraction” in The Defence of Good 
Women, first published in 1540, in which Elyot refutes, in one- 
two-three order, several of the most important arguments set forth 
in the Gouernour chapter. The passage is: 


The authors whom ye so moche do set by, for the more part were poetes, 
which sort of persds among the latines & grekes were neuer had but in 
smal reputatid. For I could neuer rede that in any weale publike of 
notable memory, Poetes were called to any honorable place, office, or 
dignite. Plato out of the publike weale whiche he had deuysed, wolde 
haue all poetes vtterly excluded. Tulli . . . wolde not haue in his publyke 
weale any poetes admitted. The cause why they were soo lyttell estemed 
was, for as moche as the more parte of theyr inuencions consysted in 
leasynges, or in sterynge vp of wanton appetytes, or in pourynge oute, in 
raylynge, theyr poyson of malyce. For with theyr owne goddes and god- 
desses were they so malaparte, that with theyr aduoutries they fylled 
great volumes.? 


The speaker of this attack is Candidus, who defends good women 
against the “barkynge” of the “curre” Caninius. Since the 
purpose of the dialogue is to defend women, Candidus, I judge, 


1See particularly Theodore Stenberg, “Sir Thomas Elyot’s Defense of 
the Poets,” University of Texas Studies in English, No. 6 (1926), 121-45; 
D. T. Starnes, “ Notes on Elyot’s The Governour,” RES., m1 (1927), 37-46. 

2Sir Thomas Elyot, The Defence of Good Women, ed. Edwin Johnston 
Howard (Oxford, Ohio, 1940), pp. 13-14. On page ix of this edition 
occurs a misstatement: “This present edition is the third, the work not 
having been printed since 1545 until now.” Mr. Howard’s edition is 
actually the fifth to my knowledge. Foster Watson published a slightly 
abridged version in his Vives and the Renaissance Education of Women 
(New York, 1911), pp. 211-39; and Alois Brandl edited the complete 
Defence in the Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, vol. LI, 
Watson’s and Brandl’s editions are from the 1545, or 2nd, edition, 
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may be taken as Elyot himself. He has completely backtracked 
from his position in The Gouernour, where he says: 


. ++ the name of a poete, wherat nowe, (specially in this realme,) men 
haue suche indignation, that they use onely poetes and poetry in the con- 
tempte of eloquence, was in auncient tyme in hygh estimation: in so moche 
that all wysdome was supposed to be therein included . . . wherby men 
from their childhode were brought to the raison howe to lyue well... 
as it shall be manifest to them that shal be so fortunate to rede the noble 
warkes of Plato and Aristotle, wherin he shall fynde the autoritie of 
puetes frequently alleged. ... 

But sens we be nowe occupied in the defence of Poetes, it shall nat be 
incongruent to our mater to shewe what profite may be taken from the 
diligent reding of auncient poetes, contrary to the false opinion, that nowe 
rayneth, of them that suppose that in warkes of poetes is contayned noth- 
unge but baudry, (suche is their foule worde of reproche,) and unprofit- 
able leasinges.® 


Lest the impression be made that Elyot was a sort of Tudor 
Jekyll-and-Hyde, a combination of Sidney and Gosson, it is only 
fair to add that in reply to Caninius’ question as to why he sets 
“soo lyttell by poetes and poetry,” Candidus admits that “if they 
make verses conteynynge quicke sentences, voyd of rybauldry, or 
in commendation of vertue, some praty allegory, or do set forthe 
any notable story, than do I set by thé as they be well worthy.” * 

I am not certain the attack indicates that Elyot had changed his 
attitude toward poetry. In both attack and defence Elyot uses 
very conventional arguments; *° and I am inclined to think that in 
both Elyot was writing, not from any deep-seated love or hatred 
for poetry, but simply as his subject matter required. The apology 
for poetry was not new to the courtesy book.® As for the attack 
in The Defence of Good Women, the fact that Elyot felt it neces- 
sary to attack poetry proves—though such proof, of course, is 


* Sir Thomas Elyot, The Boke Named the Gouernour, ed. H. H. S. Croft 
London, 1883), 1, 120-23. 

“Sir Thomas Elyot, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 

5 All of Elyot’s objections, for example, are contained in the fourth 
chapter of Agrippa’s De Incertitudine et Vanitate Omnium Scientarum et 
Artium. 

* Besides the conversations on poetry in Castiglione, note the defence of 
poetry in Aeneus Sylvius Piccolomini’s De Liberorum Educatione (in 
W. W. Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre and Other Humanist Educators, 
Cambridge, 1897, p. 149). 
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hardly needed—that poets had said bad things about women. The 
appearance, in the writings of one man, of a defence of poetry and 
an attack on poetry surely does not point toward great sincerity in 
either instance. Rather it implies, I feel, that the author was 
following a convention. 


GrorcE B. Pace 
The Uniwersity of Virginia 


CHAPMAN AND PHAER 


A book that probably should be added to the known reading of 
George Chapman is Thomas Phaer’s translation of the first ten 
books of the Aeneid (1558-1562). Chapman was likely to reveal 
his reading either by direct, and usually disputatious, reference, or 
by unacknowledged borrowing; and although I find no evidence 
that he had so much as looked at his one English predecessor in 
the Homeric field, Arthur Hall, who in 1581 had brought out a 
miserable translation from Salel’s French of the first ten books 
of the Iliad, I do see signs of his knowing Phaer’s Virgil. This 
is not to say, either, that he had necessarily read much of the trans- 
lation itself, but that he had at least looked over the book and read 
Phaer’s critical Conclusion. Although most of the material in 
Chapman’s prefaces and glosses is modelled in brief after that 
of the French commentator Spondanus (1583), there are echoes 
from Phaer. 

Chapman never mentions Phaer by name, but a telltale phrase 
crept into print at the end of the Twelfth Booke of his Odysses. 
At that point appear the mysterious words, “ Opus novem dierum,” 
a phrase which has puzzled editors of Chapman’s Homer and which 
caused Coleridge to write in his copy that, if Chapman had trans- 
lated the twelve books in nine days, it would have been a “nine 
day’s wonder.” The wonder is, I believe, dissipated by a look 
at Phaer’s Aeneid. It was a habit of Phaer to note at the end 
of each book of the Aeneid the date on which he finished translat- 
ing it, and the number of days it had taken him. This practice 
was kept up by Thomas Twynne, who continued the work. Thus, 
we can compose from Phaer’s Virgil the following amusing 
schedule. 
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Opus II dierum. 
Opus viginti dierum. 
Opus viginti dierum. 
Opus Quindecim dierum. 
Opus xxiiij dierum. 
Opus triginta dierum. 
Opus xij dierum. 
. Opus xl dierum per interualla. 
Opus 30. dierum. 
Inchoatum per Thomam Phaer, finitum Londini per Thomam 
Twynum, 23 Maij. 1573. Opus 7 dierum per interualla, 


By comparison, it looks very much as if it had taken Chapman nine 
days to translate the twelfth book of the Odyssey, not all twelve 
books, and that he jotted down the phrase in emulation of Phaer. 
The Douce copy of the very rare Odysseys (twelve books, n. d., 
1614) bears Chapman’s autograph inscription to Sir Henry Fan- 
shawe, and in this copy the “Opus novem dierum” is heavily 
inked out: Chapman would seem heartily to have disclaimed the 
misleading boast which had crept into print. The words appear, 
however, in all copies. 

Chapman indeed seems to have known Phaer from the outset of 
his Homeric ventures, as early as 1598, if not before. In that year 
were printed the first Seauen Bookes of the Iliades, as well as the 
passage, Achilles Shield. Phaer too had started with seven books, 
and the apologies of the older translator rang in Chapman’s 
memory as he started to bring out his translation piecemeal. This 
is only natural, for Virgil, the rival epic poet, was first on the 
English scene; he too had been turned into fourteeners; and the 
champion of Homer would naturally consult the English Virgil 
which he must outdo if he was to advance Homer’s claims to their 
rightful place. (It was not particularly difficult to write better 
than Phaer.) 

The echoes are neither verbal nor tonal: Phaer was diffident 
about his work, Chapman, self-assured. They are reminiscences of 
the actual matter contained in Phaer’s Conclusion, which was 
printed with the seven books of 1558 and retained in subsequent 
editions. (1) Phaer starts with a defense of his mother tongue, 
the first suggestion of such a defense among all the sixteenth cen- 
tury translators. Chapman embarks on such a defense in both 

1H. B. Lathrop, Translations from the Classics into English from Caxton 


to Chapman, 1477-1620, University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature, xxxv (Madison, 1933), p. 108. 
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the preface and the dedication to Achilles Shield, and carried the 
argument further when he brought out the first twelve books of 
the Iliads in 1609. (2) Phaer, like Chapman, says he will go on 
with his work if encouraged. (3) Phaer follows Horace in his 
theory of translation and says he had to “expound ” somewhat. 
Chapman makes the same apology in the prefaces to the Seawen 
Bookes (1598) and the complete Jliads (1611), and, like Phaer, 
(4) hopes that he will be pardoned for what in his first labors may be 
unnecessarily paraphrastic. (5) They both apologize on the 
grounds of haste for not revising all their work: Chapman tells 
us that he spent only fifteen weeks on his last twelve books (Pref- 
ace, 1611) ; Phaer took two hundred and two days for nine books. 
(6) In publishing their first seven books, they both promise to 
revise their work in the next edition, and (7) both conclude by 
begging the reader to correct the printer’s errors. There are too 
many points in common between Chapman’s several prefaces and 
dedications and Phaer’s one short Conclusion to allow the assump- 
tion that Chapman worked in ignorance of his epic predecessor. 


Russell Sage College Puytuis Brooks BARTLETT 


JACQUES’ “SEVEN AGES” AND PEDRO MEXIA 


A short time ago, Professor Draper published a note on Shake- 
speare’s seven divisions of life in which he pointed out that this 
was an unusual number and suggested that Batman uppon Barto- 
lome’s section on this subject was the source. Professor Gilbert 
replied that another source might be Censorinus’ De Die Natali 
Liber and that the “seven ages ” were probably more conventional 
than Professor Draper would have us believe.* To this discussion 
I should like to add my mite. 

In 1542 Pedro Mexia published a lectio to which he gave the 
title Silva de varia lecion. There were various editions of this 
book in Spain, and in 1552 Claude Gruget translated it into French 
with the title Les Diverses lecons de Pierre Messis. The French 


1“ Jacques ‘Seven Ages’ and Bartholomaeus Anglicus,” MLN., Liv 
(1939), 273-276. 
2 Jacques’ ‘Seven Ages’ and Censorinus,” MLN., tv (1940), 103-105. 
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translation was extraordinarily popular and was reprinted in 1556, 
1569, 1572, 1577, 1583, 1584, 1592, 1604, 1609, 1610, 1616, and 
1643. It inspired French scholars to such an extent that when 
Antoine du Verdier brought out his Les Diverses Lecons in 1577, 
he described them as “ suivans celles de Pierre Messie.” Mexia’s 
book was obviously popular and easy to be had. 

Chapter forty of Mexia’s lectio discusses the ages of man; I cite 
the important passages from the French translation which would 
be best known to Englishmen. 


Par la commune diuision des Astrologues Arabes, Caldees, Grecs & 
Latins; & particulierement de Procle auteur Grec, Ptolomee, & Alibeu 
Raselle, la vie humaine est diuisee en sept aages. . . . Le premier aage 
se nomme Enfance, contenant l’espace de quatre ans . . . duquel le corps 
est humide, delicate, tendre, foible, mobile . . . ses membres pour un bien 
petit de trauail s’afoiblissent: & croissent leurs corps en peu de temps & 
& veué d’oeil. Le second aage dure dix ans, en sorte qu’il vient iusques 4 
quatorze, lequel les Latins ont nommé Puweritia, qui donne fin 4 l’enfance, 
& commencement a l’adolescence.... Car lors les ieunes enfans font 
quelque principe de la monstre de leurs exprits, soit en lisant, escrivant, 
ou chantant: & sont lors traictables & dociles, toutesfois legers en leurs 
propos, inconstans & muables. Le tiers aage est de huict ans, nommé par 
les anciens, Adolescence, & se continue depuis quatorze iusques a vingtdeux 
acomplis. . . . Car ’homme alors commence & estre prompt par la nature, 
habile, & puissant pour engendrer: estant enclin & l’amour & aux dames, 
adonné & la musique, au ieu aux voluptez, banquets, & plaisirs mondains. 
. . - Le quatrieme aage se poursuit iusques 4 ce que homme ait quarante 
deux ans acomplis, & s’apelle Ieunesse, le cours de laquelle dure dix neuf 
ans. ... Semblablement cest aage est le prince de tous les autres, & 
fleur de la vie, durant laquelle les sentimens & puissances du corps & de 
Vesprit tienent, & aquierent leur entiere force: & lors estant l’homme bien 
entendu, & hardi, fait conoistre & eslire le bien: il desire & pourchasse 
richesses, d’estre excellent, & renommé, tousiours enclin 4 bien faire. ... 
Le cinquieme aage nommé Viril, a quinze ans de duree: par ainsi va 
sa poursuite iusques a l’an cinquantesixieme . . . inclinant les hommes 
& avarice, & les rendant coleres, maladifs, temperez au boire & manger, 
& constans en leurs faits. Puis en aioustant douze a cinquantesix, vous 
trouuerez soixantehuict ans, qui font la fin du sixieme aage, nommé 
Viellesse. . . . Les hommes en ce temps font toutes oeuures saintes, aiment 
la temperance & la charité, apetent l’honneur acompaigné de loiiange: sont 
honnestes, & craignans honte & deshonneur. Le septiesme & dernier des 
sept aages, & este limité depuis soixantehuict, iusques 4 quatre vingts & 
huict, & peu de gens se treuuent qui y paruienent. I] se nomme Caduc & 
Decrepit.... Il afoiblit leur memoire & leur force, puis les charge 
d’ennuis, longues tristesses, maladies langoureuses. ... Et si quelqu’un 
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se trouue qui parviene au dessus de cest aage . 
deuiendra & retournera comme en enfance.® 


. Vous conoistrez qu’il 


Could Shakespeare have known Mexia’s book? Certain chapters 
in this book which deal with the Turks, Mahomet, and Tambur- 
laine furnished Marlowe with source material and Shakespeare may 
have known this. Then, too, in 1613 William Jaggard published 
Thomas Milles’ The Treasurie of Auncient and Moderne Times, 
which is a great compendium of diverse learning translated from 
Mexia, Du Verdier, Sansovino, and others. The fifteenth chapter 
of the fourth book of Milles’ T’reasurie is an abridgement of Mexia’s 
chapter on the “seven ages.” Now we know that this book was 
slow to appear. In his dedication to Sir Thomas Brudenell, Milles 
apologizes for his own delay; later Milles laments a further delay 
in publication, for Jaggard’s youthful indiscretions cost him his 
sight at about this time. There is no entry for the Treasurie in 
Arber’s Transcript; so we do not know when the manuscript was 
ready. It might go back to the turn of the century in which case 
Shakespeare might have heard of Mexia through Jaggard or Milles. 
This is, however, only a conjecture; the important thing is that 
there is another source, and a very popular source, for Jacques’ 
“seven ages.” 


Don CAMERON ALLEN 
Duke University 


MACDUFF, NOT MACBETH 


Mr. Hazelton Spencer, in his The Art and Life of Wiliam 
Shakespeare (p. 336), speaks of Macbeth as a “tragedy of a 
normal man who becomes a criminal.” Of the thane of Glamis 
himself he says, “ Even after he embarks on his career of crime, 
he is no casehardened brute,” and he cites as his evidence: 


I cannot strike at wretched kerns, whose arms 
Are hir’d to bear their staves. 


However, these lines (v, vii, 17-18) are not said by Macbeth 


° Op. cit. (Lyons, 1592), pp. 167-170; the rest of the chapter treats of 
the various stages of life according to Pythagoras, Marcus Varro, Hippo- 
crates, Solon, Saint Isidore, Horace, Aristotle, Avicenna, and Servius 
Tullius. Censorinus and Galen are also mentioned. 
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but by Macduff, while he searches for Macbeth before the castle at 
Dunsinane. Therefore they cannot be used as evidence of mercy in 
Macbeth’s character, of merely royal condescension, or of any other 
redeeming quality. 

We are left the tyrant (Vv, vii, 14), the fatalist (v, v, 48-51; v, 
viii, 17-18), the remorseless husband (v, v, 17-28), the anti-social 
bully (v, iii, 11-19), the impotent sovereign (vV, ii, 14-22), the 
ruthless oppressor (IV, i, 150-54), the suspicious eavesdropper (III, 
iv, 131-32), the near-lunatic (111, iv, 93-96), the blackest of hypo- 
crites (III, ii, 30-35; 111, i, 30-34), and the most cold-blooded of 
murderers (III, ii, 54). 

It would seem then that the Macbeth of the last three acts— 
from the death of Duncan to the end—is wholly bad, and that, if 
Shakespeare, as well as Aristotle, had discovered “that the ruin of 
a complete villain does not awaken tragic emotions,” as Professor 
Douglas Bush points out in his notes on Macbeth (p. 294), we 
must look entirely to the first of the play for any alleviatory quali- 
ties in the protagonist’s character. 


JAMEs J. LYNCH 
Arizona State Teachers College 


The error which Mr. Lynch points out was noticed immediately after 
completion of the first printing and the plate was corrected, that is, the 
quotation from Macduff’s speech was deleted. The conclusion, however, 
was allowed to stand. Macbeth is not another Richard III. Even after 
he embarks (1, vii, 79-80) on his career of crime, he is not completely 
callous. That may not make him any better, but it encourages the audience 
to suffer with him. His immediate remorse after the murder of Duncan 
and the repeated glimpses of his mental anguish throughout the remainder 
of the play are sufficient evidence that Macbeth is not insensible. Savage 
as are his orders for the extermination of Macduff’s family, he can still 
speak (Iv, i, 152) of “unfortunate” souls— there is nothing ironical or 
gloating about that adjective. The passage beginning “I have liv’d long 
enough” (v, iii, 22-28) is not, in its awareness of a life’s failure, the 
speech of a casehardened brute; and “poor heart” in its last line may 
be compared with “ unfortunate souls.” I am obliged to Mr. Lynch for his 
commentary; I am in entire agreement with him on the wickedness of that 
bad man Macbeth; but I do not think Macbeth’s wickedness is the main 
point. 

H. 8. 
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THE ELIZABETHAN TRANSLATION OF VEGETIUS’ 
DE RE MILITARI 


The Elizabethan era saw the publication of over sixty books on 
the art of war and martial discipline. Although the details in many 
of these works were borrowed from foreign critics, only thirteen 
were actual translations from continental sources, and but two of 
these thirteen were from the ancient technical writers. John 
Sadler published one of them under the title The Foure bookes of 
Flauius Vegetius Renatus (1572). One is inclined to ask what 
there was about De re militari, composed in the fourth century 
A, D., that should recommend it to the English reader of the six- 
teenth century. Apparently John Sadler saw in it a criticism of 
martial affairs that could be accurately applied to the English mili- 
tary situation. A great evil hampered the adequacy of the Eliza- 
bethan army. Rogues were mustered into the service, incompetently 
trained, and placed under the command of officers who, having 
obtained their positions by flattery, quite often knew nothing of 
the art of war. It is no wonder that Sadler should believe that 
De re militari contained a message for Englishmen, for Vegetius 
condemned the very evils which had plagued Tudor armies for 
over half a century.* 

First of all, Vegetius asserted that “An Army raised without 
proper Regard to the Choice of its Recruits, was never yet made 
good by Length of Time,” and he placed the blame for a succession 
of martial defeats upon the shoulders of negligent and careless 
muster-masters. Secondly, he stated that discipline and military 


For biting indictments of these evils, see Barnabe Rich, “A Right 
Excelent and Pleasaunt Dialogue betweene Merevry and an English 
Souldier,” quoted in “The Honestee of This Age,” Percy Society, x1 
(1844), vii; Robert Barret, The Theorike and Practike of Moderne 
Warres (1598), pp. 7, 23; letter from Thomas Digges, Muster-Master Gen- 
eral in the Low Countries, to Walsingham, Calendar of State Papers, For- 
eign Series, xx, 278; Thomas Digges, Englands Defence (London, 1680), p. 
5; Thomas and Dudly Digges, Fouwre Paradoxes (London, 1604), p. 27; 
Letters of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (Southampton, 1921), 
pp. 123-127; Sir Henry Knyvett, The Defence of the Realme (Oxford, 
1906), pp. 34, 61; even Stephen Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse (West- 
minster, 1895), p. 34, and A Larvm for London (Malone Society Reprints, 
1913), lines 47-54. 
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training were of paramount importance in the creation of an 
efficient fighting force, maintaining that the old Roman legions 
owed their successes, not to “Numbers or mere Courage,” but to 
“an unwearied Cultivation of the . . . Arts of War.” Finally, he 
criticized the obtaining of positions by officers through “ Interest 
and Favor,” with the resulting decline in the “Strength and Sub- 
stance” of the army. Commands, he said, should go to soldiers 
as “the Recompences of Merit and long Service.” ? 

Accordingly, Vegetius, although an ancient technical writer who 
condemned practices which made the Roman army of his day far 
inferior to the legions of old, coincidentally censured three of the 
major imperfections in the Elizabethan army. John Sadler, aware 
of this coincidence, translated and published De re militari as a 
guide and warning to his queen and council, no doubt hoping that, 
through his efforts, the recruiting, training, and disciplining of 
troops would in some measure be improved. 


Henry J. WEBB 
The Citadel 


GIL POLO, DESPORTES, AND LYLY’S “ CUPID 
AND MY CAMPASPE” 


R. W. Bond? recognized as the original of “Cupid and my 
Campaspe” the sonnet “ Vn iour l’aueugle Amour, Diane, & ma 
Maitresse,” in Desportes’ Diane. Bond undoubtedly suspected the 
originality of any of Desportes’ poems, but did not, apparently, 
recognize the source of Desportes’ archery contest. I have found 
that source in the last poem, a sonnet, in Gaspar Gil Polo’s La 


Diana enamorada, the sonnet “ Probaron en el campo su destreza.” * 


Bartholomew Yong, in his translation of the three parts of the 
Diana, translated the sonnet with slightly less variation from the 
Spanish than one finds in Desportes’s version: 


?Lieut. John Clark, Military Institutions of Vegetius (London, 1767), 
pp. 5-6, 15, 51-2. 

1“ Lyly’s Songs,” RES., vr (1930), 296. I tacitly accept Bond’s con- 
tention that Lyly wrote the song for the play in which it appears. Cf. 
Bond’s The Complete Works of John Lyly (1902), m1, 549. 

2 Les Quvres de Phillippe Desportes (Lyons, 1606), Livre 1, p. 17. 

Nueva biblioteca de autores espanoles, 398. 
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JOHN DONNE’S “LITTLE RAG” 


Diana, Loue, and my faire Shepherdesse, 
Did in the field their chiefest cunning trie, 
By shooting arrowes at a tree neere by, 
Whose barke a painted hart did there expresse: 
Diana stakes her beautie mercilesse, 
Cupid his bowe, Argia her libertie: 
Who shewed in her shot a quicker eie, 
A better grace, more courage, and successe: 
And so did she Dianas beautie win, 
And Cupids weapons, by which conquer’d prize 
So faire and cruell she hath euer bin, 
That her sweete figure from my wearied eies, 
And from my painfull hart her cruell bowe 
Haue stolne my life and freedome long agoe.* 


If we allow that the translation of the Diana was completed in 
1583 as Yong claimed, and that the manuscript was in circulation 
soon after, any of the three versions might have served as Lyly’s 
inspiration. Bond’s reference to the “French grace” of Lyly’s 
song is not amiss; but the comparison, at his request, of Desportes’ 
last line, “ Ainsi sur moy chetif tombe toute la perte,” with Lyly’s 
final couplet does not yield any verbal echoes to prove that the 


French, and not the Spanish or the English, is the “ original.” The 
ending of the Spanish sonnet is as close a parallel. Line 9 of the 
French, beginning “Las! Madame gaigna,” is closer than any- 
thing in the other versions to Lyly’s curt phrases “ Cupid paid; 
Loses them too; She paid.” But Lyly’s song, with conceit growing 
gracefully out of conceit, took no more than a hint from any 
original. 


Ernst G. MATHEWS 
The University of Illinois 


JOHN DONNE’S “LITTLE RAG” 


The motto, “ Antes muerto que mudado,” borrowed with a change 
of gender from Montemayor, and used on Will. Marshall’s en- 
graving, which appears as frontispiece in Donne’s Poems (1635), 
has been taken as evidence that Donne knew the Diana of Monte- 
mayor. Consequently, when Donne wrote to Sir Robert Ker, 


I beginne to bee past hope of dying: And I feele that a little ragge of 
Monte Magor, which I read last time I was in your Chamber, hath wrought 


“ Diana (1598), p. 495. 
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prophetically upon mee, which is, that Death came so fast towards mee, 
that the over-joy of that recovered mee,* 


nothing more logical than to seek the source of the allusion in the 
Diana. There Mr. T. E. Terrill found a passage to his satisfaction : 


amor que lastimandome 
Jamas canso, no impide el acordarseme 
De tanto mal, y muero en acordandome. 
Mire a Diana, y vi luego abreviarseme; 
El plazer y contento, en solo viendola, 
Y a mi pesar la vida vi alargarseme. 


Love which tormenting me 
Never took rest, hinders me not the remembering 
Such a great sickness, I die in recalling it. 
I looked at Diana, and saw then my cutting short; 
Contentment and pleasure was only in seeing it, 
And to my grief then, I saw life lengthening.? 


But the case for the parallel, I have long felt, is shaky, for the 
reason that nothing in the Spanish but the word muero and the 
phrase la vida vi alargarseme is even echoed by Donne. Terrill’s 
translation of lines 4-6 is in error and is arbitrary in its punctu- 
ation; Bartholomew Yong gave a substantially correct version: 


Diane I sawe, but straight my ioy was fading me, 
When to my onely sight she was opposing her: 
And (to my greefe) I saw long life inuading me.3 


The correct reading of her for it in line 5 emphasizes the dissimi- 
larity of context between the out-and-out love complaint and the 
letter; and Donne quite clearly implies a similar context. 

A bit of verse which is almost translated by Donne’s clause, “ that 
Death came so fast towards me, that the over-joy of that recovered 
mee,” does come to hand in Montemayor, not in his Diana, but in 
his Cancionero: 


Ven muerte tan escondida, 
que no te sienta venir, 
porque el plazer de morir, 

no me torne a dar la vida.‘ 


1 Letters, 1651, p. 299. Gosse, Life and Letters (1899), m, 15, cited the 
passage as proof of Donne’s fondness for Montemayor, but made no attempt 
to locate the passage alluded to. 

2“ A Note on Donne’s Early Reading,” MIN., xt (1928), 318-319. 
The translation is Terrill’s. 

* Diana (1598), p. 14. 
* El Cancionero del poeta George de Montemayor, Sociedad de bibliéfilos 
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DONNE AND THE BEZOAR 


Come, death, ere step or sound I hear, 
Unknown the hour, unfelt the pain; 

Lest the wild joy to feel thee near, 
Should thrill me back to life again. 


This well-known quatrain does fit the Donne conceit. It is not, 
however, Montemayor’s (as Donne presumably thought), but the 
first four lines of El] Comendador Escrivé’s “ Cancién,” printed in 
the Cancionero general de Hernando del Castillo,® upon which 
Montemayor wrote a glosa. The last five lines of the glosa may 
have stuck, beside the quatrain, in Donne’s mind as he wrote the 
letter—or may indeed have prompted the allusion : 


pues, muerte, a quien ofrecida 
tengo esta vida cansada 

ven a mi tan escondida, 

que el plazer de tu llegada, 

no me torne a dar la vida.® 


The University of Illinois Ernst G. MATHEWS 


DONNE AND THE BEZOAR 


That John Donne knew something about the philosophies of the 
several medical systems of his day is obvious to most readers. His 
knowledge of medicine, like his knowledge of astronomy, optics, 
and psychology, is general but up-to-date. In the seventh medita- 
tion of the Devotions Upon Emergent Occasions, Donne compares 
his lot in sickness with others less fortunate than he; to these 


espafioles (Madrid, 1932), p. 396. The translation, by Churton Collins, 
is cited by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, History of Spanish Literature (1926), 
p. 133. 

5 Ed. La sociedad de bibliéfilos espafioles (Madrid, 1882), 1, 517, no. 
392. The quatrain was as well known as a nursery rime. St. Teresa 
delighted in it; Cervantes cited it in Don Quiwote (11, 38); Lope de Vega 
wrote a glosa on it, Rimas sacras (1614); Calderén used it in two plays, 
El mayor monstruo los celos (m1, xi), and Las manos blancos no ofenden 
(11, iii). All agree with Montemayor in their reading of lines 2 and 3 
(the Cancionero general reads “que no te sienta comigo / porqu’el gozo 
de contigo”). Between them Fitzmaurice-Kelly (loc. cit.) and Julio 
Cejador y Frauca (Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana (Madrid, 
1915), 1, 447) mentioned all these, but apparently neither scholar knew 
Montemayor’s glosa. 

* Montemayor, Cancionero, p. 397. 
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miserable ones, he says, “the refuse of our servants (would be) 
bezoar enough.”* The NED describes “bezoar” as an antidote 
against poison, and one knows that among the superstitious of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance this queer calcification was 
employed as a magical remedy against venoms.? Donne’s allusion 
suggests, however, a wider meaning; and Professors Coffin and 
Witherspoon sense this when they write: “ Here some rare and 
expensive drug is meant which may have been a sort of laxative.” * 

The problem of Donne’s meaning is solved by turning to two of 
the most authoritative lapidaries of his day: Andreas Bassius’ 
De Gemmis et Lapidibus Pretiosis, eorumque viribus et usu trac- 
tatus, which appeared in Italian in 1581 or 1587 and in Latin with 
the above title in 1603, and the Gemmarum et Lapidum Historia 
of Anselmus Boetius de Boot, physician of Rudolph II, which was 
printed in 1609. De Boot’s book attempts to be scientific; and the 
second edition of Baccius’ book, which contains a learned commen- 
tary by Wolfgang Gabelchover, is a vast improvement over the 
magical disquisitions of this type that plagued the minds of 
mediaeval and renaissance men. 

Bassius gives twenty pages of his book to an account of the 
curative qualities of the bezoar and of his experiments with it.* 
De Boot also discusses the bezoar at length. He recognized it as a 
cure for infections, palpitation of the heart, melancholia, quartane, 
epilepsy, worms, and a large number of other diseases. “ Breviter 
lapis Bezoar ad omnes diuturnos, & importunos morbos etiam qui 
a statu originem ducunt, Panaceae instar est, si praevia purgatione, 
per aliquot dies mane exhibeatur.”* The bezoar is, one sees in this 


1 Op. cit. (Cambridge, 1923), p. 37. 
2 Nashe writes in The Prayse of the Red Herring: “ did not this counter- 
poyson of the spitting sickenesse (sixtiefolde more restorative then Bezer) 
patch them out and preserve them.” (Ed. McKerrow, m1, 184.) See Sir 
Thomas Browne, Pseudodowia Epidemica, u, 5 (Works, ed. Keynes, 11, 158) 
for the physician’s point of view or F. C. Jadertinus, De Modo Collegiandi 
Pronosticandi et Curandi Febres (Venice, 1528), p. 20v, and Garcia da 
Orta, Colloquies on the Simples and Drugs of India (trans. Markham, 
London, 1913), pp. 363-364. 

* 4 Book of Seventeenth-Century Prose (New York, 1929), p. 63. 

*Op. cit. (Frankfort, 1603), pp. 179-196. 
5 Op. cit. (Leyden, 1636), pp. 361-370. 
* Ibid., p. 370. 
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later definition, not a remedy against poison nor a specific but a 
panacea. This notion is sustained by Baccius: 


Unde postea tanti aestimatus fuit Bezoar, ut omnem medicinam, mor- 
borum malignorum saevitiam frangentem, per excellentiam, Bezoarticam 
nuncupaverint, hoc nomine in hunc usque diem durante, eo, quod hominem 
a morte praeservet et liberet.” 


Donne probably had these contemporary definitions in mind. 


Duke University Don CAMERON ALLEN 


NAHUM TATE, LAUREATE: TWO BIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTES 


Close students of the lives of the poets laureate should find the 
following information about Nahum Tate of some interest and 
importance. It is now, as far as I know, presented publicly for 
the first time. 

i. In his own preface to the second edition of his poem about 
tea,’ Tate is replying to those critics who have censured him for 
electing to compose a poem upon a subject as trivial as the tea 
plant. The subject, he maintains, is not trivial: “ For I must 
honestly acknowledge, ’tis to This (despicable) Tea-Leaf that I 
owe Recovery out of a weakly Constitution from the very Cradle. 
...” Attention is thus drawn to the fact that Tate was not of a 
robust constitution; and here lies, perhaps, the key to the under- 
standing of the pessimism, discouragement, and general lassitude 
by which the great bulk of all his work is strongly marked. It is 
difficult to be optimistic and mentally animated and alert when 
the body is frail. 

ii, That Tate’s great patron was Charles, Earl of Dorset, is 
generally known; that he acknowledges assistance from Bucking- 


™Op. cit., p. 179. See also Nicolas Monardes, Simplicium Medicamen- 
torum ex novo orbe delatorum quorum in medicina usus est historia 
(Antwerp, 1593), pp. 394-402, 447-454, or in the English version, Joyful 
News Out of the Newfound World (Frampton, 1580), pp. 120v-132. In 
Guido Pancirolli’s Res Memorabiles sive Deperditae, one of the first docu- 
ments in the war between the ancients and the moderns, the bezoar is 
praised in a special chapter as a modern wonder: “Latini & Graeci 
preciosum hunc lapidem nunquam norunt.” 

1 A Poem upon Tea” (London, printed for J. Nutt, 1702). 
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ham has also been noted. What has been overlooked, however, is 
that Tate had another patron in the Earl of Carlisle. The evidence 
is as follows. In the Majestas Imperiit Britannici, a small collec- 
tion of Latin poems by Lewis Maidwell paraphrased in English by 
Nahum in the year 1706, there is a dedication addressed to Charles, 
Earl of Carlisle. It includes these words: “I took to be a Debt of 
Duty, having had the Favor of being Many Years under the 
Patronage of the Lord Carlisle . . . Your Lordship’s Ever Hon- 
or’d Father.” (P. [3].) The Charles referred to was Charles 
Howard, third Earl of Carlisle, who was born in 1674. He was 
the son of Edward, second Earl of Carlisle (d. 1692), who must 
have been the patron to whom Tate refers. Edward succeeded to 
the title on the death of his father, Charles, the first Earl, in 1685. 
It is clear, therefore, that for some years between 1685 and 1692, 
by his own statement, Tate enjoyed the favour of the second Earl. 
Dorset was dead in 1706, and the dedication of the paraphrases of 
Maidwell to Charles probably represents one of Tate’s anxious 
efforts to secure a new patron. The ominous silence which follows 
makes it clear that this sanguine expectation never was realized. 


Acadia University H. F. Scorr-THomas 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF A GENERAL VIEW 
OF THE STAGE 


A General View of the Stage was published in London and 
Dublin in 1759.1 We are informed on the title page that Mr. 
Wilkes is the author, and the dedication to Lord Mornington is 
signed Thomas Wilkes; but bibliographical authorities relying on 
statements made by biographical dictionaries have consistently 
proclaimed that Wilkes was a pen name used by Samuel Derrick. 
This problem of the authorship of the work has never been com- 
pletely solved. 

Derrick was Boswell’s little Irish friend and his “ first tutor in 
the ways of London.” The Irishman edited an edition of Dryden’s 
poems which contained extensive critical notes, and he was the 
author of a considerable amount of hack work; but his authorship 


1 London, J. Coote; Dublin, W. Whetstone. 
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of A General View of the Stage has been denied by William J. 
Lawrence, the authority on the Irish drama. In a letter to Notes 
and Queries for May 11, 1912, Lawrence pointed out that he had 
found the following obituary notice in the Dublin Hvening Post 
for June 15, 1786: 

Tuesday evening at his lodgings in Michael’s Lane, Mr. Thomas Wilkes, 


author of A General View of the Stage, and Editor of Swift’s Letters etc. 
etc. educated in the University of Oxford.? 


Lawrence also indicated that one Thomas Wilkes was a Dublin 
correspondent of David Garrick.* These discoveries convinced 
Lawrence that the work was by Thomas Wilkes of Dublin. 
Derrick continues to be credited with the authorship of the 
work by many writers on the eighteenth century drama, but I have 
found further evidence corroborating Wilks’s authorship. A few 
years ago I discovered that a collection of manuscript letters by 
Derrick and his friends was in the Forster Collection at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London, among them several of 
George Faulkner, the well known Dublin publisher. In April, 
1759, Faulkner wrote from Dublin to Derrick, who was then living 
in England: 
I suppose you hear often from Wilks, who can give you a much better 


account of theatrical affairs than I can possibly do, as he is active, and I 
an invalid and a cripple. 


On December 18, 1759, Faulkner again writes from Dublin: 


Both your pleasing letters of the Ist and 7th instant and that for Mr. 
Wilks came by yesterday’s mail. That gentleman hath got much reputation 
by his writings on the stage. 


In a further letter Faulkner described Wilks as “the greatest 
theatrical critic ” that he knew. The following statement occurs in 
the preface to Derrick’s Poetical Dictionary: 


Mr. Wilks of Dublin, who sometime since published an entertaining view of 
the stage, furnished us with some materials from his elegant collection of 
poets, for which it is necessary here to thank him.‘ 


* A photostat of this notice has been examined and found to be identical 
with that quoted by Mr. Lawrence. 

3 See The Private Correspondence of David Garrick with the most Cele- 
brated Persons of his Time, ed. James Boaden (London, 1833), 1, 530-1. 

*A Poetical Dictionary: or, The Beauties of the English Poets, Alpha- 
betically Displayed (London, 1761), p. xi. Internal evidence and a MS. 
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Although the preface is unsigned, other passages indicate clearly 
that it is written by the editor. 

Tate Wilkinson, the actor, relates that when he visited Ireland, 
in 1759, Garrick gave him a letter to “a Mr. Wilks who had just 
then finished a history of the Irish stage, and had paid Mr. Garrick 
most lavish compliments.”*> A General View of the Stage contains 
a chapter devoted to Garrick’s “ different excellencies,” and two 
on the Irish theatre. 

A comparison of A General View of the Stage with Derrick’s 
Remarks Upon the Tragedy of Venice Preserved, which appeared as 
the first number of the Dramatic Censor in 1752, has revealed that 
a few passages from the latter have been quoted almost verbatim in 
A General View of the Stage. Notices of the book appeared in 
several London papers at the time of publication. The London 
Chronicle * and the Gentleman’s Magazine’ state that it is by “ Mr. 
Wilkes of Dublin.” The Critical Review remarks: “This book was 
written by a private gentleman (who resides at Dublin) for his 
amusement.” § 

The author states in the preface to A General View of the Stage 
that he does not offer the work as a finished performance. “ He 
is convinced,” he says, “that first attempts seldom reach perfec- 
tion. ...” Such a remark could not have been made by Derrick, 
who had already published several works in 1759. 

Since Mr. Wilks of Dublin was an authority on the drama, wrote 
a history of the stage in 1759, and was a friend of Derrick who 
himself acknowledged that Wilks wrote “a view of the stage,” 
there can be no doubt that this gentleman was Thomas Wilkes and 
that he was the author of A General View of the Stage. It is also 
clear that Wilkes borrowed freely from Derrick’s account of Otway’s 
Venice Preserved. 


Hvusert MILLER 
New York City 


letter from George Faulkner in the Victoria and Albert Museum indicate 
that Derrick was the editor of this anthology. 

5 Memoirs of His On Life (York, 1790), 11, 151. I am indebted to the 
late Mr. Lawrence for pointing this out to me. 

Sv (1759), 254. 

7™xxIx (1759), 134. vir (1759), 447. 
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“A PARADISE WITHIN THEE” IN MILTON, BYRON, 
AND SHELLEY 


The parting words of Michael in Paradise Lost are: serve God 
in deeds as well as words, practice the Christian virtues, and you 
will “ possess a paradise within thee.”+ Lucifer, in Byron’s Cain, 
holds out too the promise of an internal world which Cain is to 
build for himself by taking heed of the lesson he has learned: 


Think and endure, and form an inner world 

In your own bosom—where the outward fails; 

So shall you nearer be the spiritual 

Nature, and war triumphant with your own. 

(Cain, 1, ii, 463-6) 


But the lesson which Cain has learned from his journeyings 
through “ myriads of starry worlds” * in “the abyss of space ” * 
is precisely the opposite of that which Adam has learned from his 
vision of the history of mankind, a vision which is carefully con- 
fined to “this transient world” and which stops short of the 
“ abyss, Eternity, whose end no eye can reach.” * Adam has learned 
that it is best to love and obey God, to be constantly aware of Him 
and His providence, “ Merciful over all his works, with good Still 
overcoming evil,” and that “suffering for Truth’s sake Is fortitude 
to highest victory, And to the faithful Death the Gate of Life.” ® 
Cain, however, does not depart “in peace of thought” and with 
“fill of knowledge.” * He finds the gifts of God few, “and some 
of those but bitter,” and, though his mind can scarcely bring 
together what he has seen “into calm and clear thought,” he 
aspires to behold the “great double Mysteries,” * the dwellings of 
Jehovah and Lucifer, even if he perish for it. Michael replies to 
Adam: “ This having learnt, thou hast attain’d the sum Of wis- 
dom ”;* but Lucifer, answering Cain’s “ Alas! I seem nothing,” 
tells him that “the human sum of knowledge ” is “ to know mortal 
nature’s nothingness.” ® Man does not serve any purpose in the 
divine scheme of things. In fact there is no divine scheme of things. 
God, a tyrant lonely in his vast empire, 


* xii, 574-82. 


Cain, ii, 361. Ibid., 558-9. 
* Ibid., Stage direction for u, i. ™ Cain, m1, ii, 448, 402-3, 405. 
*P. L., xii, 554-6. *P. L., xii, 575-6. 


Ibid., xii, 561-71. Cain, ii, 420-2. 
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so wretched in his height, 
So restless in his wretchedness, must still 
Create, and re-create, (Cain, I, i, 161-3) 


multiplying Himself in misery. In this world of misery, which 
is terminated only by death—and death for Cain is not “ the Gate 
of Life” but a fearful, shadowy prospect—to think is to suffer. 
It is, however, preferable to blind obedience to the “ Omnipotent 
tyrant.” ?° Thinking forces upon man the realization of his insig- 
nificance in relation to the universe, but, at the same time, by 
making him understand the immensity of the universe, it enables 
him in a sense to master it and to rise above the dust of which he 
is composed. This is the inner world to be gained by obedience to 
the injunction: “ Think and endure.” 

One of Shelley’s heroes is also informed of a Paradise which 
lies within him, but the speaker is neither angel nor devil, but a 
woman. Cythna, the perfect help-mate of Laon, the idealistic 
fighter for freedom, comforts her lover and companion: 

O dearest love! we shall be dead and cold 

Before this morn may on the world arise. 

Wouldst thou the glory of its dawn behold? 

Alas! gaze not on me, but turn thine eyes 

On thine own heart—it is a Paradise 

Which everlasting spring has made its own, 

And while drear winter fills the naked skies, 

Sweet streams of sunny thought, and flowers fresh blown, 
Are there, and weave their sounds and odors into one, 

In their own hearts the earnest of the hope 

Which made them great the good will ever find; 

And though some envious shade may interlope 

Between the effect and it, One comes behind, 

Who aye the future to the past will bind— 

Necessity. (Revolt of Islam, Ix, xxvi-xxvii) 


The pathos of these lines, which might have been spoken by 
William Godwin’s daughter, is increased when we remember that 
Shelley at the time of writing this poem feared that he was under 
the shadow of death. 

Rebels living in a time of reaction, Milton, Byron, and Shelley 
were each faced with the problem of finding within themselves an 
inner world so that they would not be crushed by the pressure of a 


2 Ibid., 1, i, 138. 
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hostile environment. The inner world of each illumines his 
character. 

Milton is unable to solace himself with the thought that his 
dream will come true, as Shelley does; Michael, in his last words, 
foresees not a puissant England, re-invigorated by a newer and 
greater Reformation, but a world growing more and more evil till 
the Day of Judgment. Milton had lost his faith in mankind; what 
he had retained was his faith in the power of the individual man 
to attain the good. This good is not to be attained by metaphysical 
speculation, which is identified in Milton’s mind with medieval 
scholasticism and the spirit of skepticism prevalent in the court of 
Charles II, but through moral discipline and faith in God. Milton’s 
humility in the face of God is accompanied by an exaltation that 
comes from serving His will, which, together with his conscious- 
ness of his great historic réle, has caused him to be attacked as 
“ arrogant.” 

In Adam is typified all of mankind. Milton, even in drawing 
Samson, was able to objectify himself in a way which the self- 
glorifying Byron and the self-pitying Shelley could not. Cain is 
one of those Byronic heroes who are a mere projection of Byron 
himself. He is Byron in revolt against his Calvinist upbringing, 
yet unable finally to escape from a Calvinist sense of sin. Even 
before he is sent forth an exile, he is isolated from the rest of 
human society by his spirit of revolt; even his beloved Adah does 
not understand him. Lucifer merely articulates the thoughts which 
were already in him; he had already been aware that this is a 
world of misery and evil and had begun to seek an inner world 
of proud defiance and stoicism in suffering and consciousness of 
superiority. 

Shelley does not accept the suffering of this world as a necessary 
part of the only Paradise to which man can attain, but escapes 
from it to the contemplation of the millenium. His ability to 
immerse himself in the ideal world which he created in his poetry, 
his faith in its realization, and his “consciousness of acting from 
a lofty and heroic sense of right” ** enabled “mad Shelley” to 
keep fighting against all odds. 

PauL SIEGEL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


11 Mrs. Shelley’s note to The Witch of Atlas. 
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BYRON’S RETURN FROM GREECE 


In Lord Byron’s Correspondence (1922), John Murray remarked 
that “there is nothing to indicate the exact date when Byron left 
Athens on his homeward voyage” from Greece in 1811.4 But 
Murray, like even Byron’s recent biographers, overlooked the infor- 
mation with which one is able to date the poet’s return from his 
Eastern travels. 

‘One of his acquaintances at Athens whom Byron described as 
“vastly amiable and accomplished” was young Charles Robert 
Cockerell, then at the beginning of his distinguished career as 
artist, archaeologist, and architect.2 His journal—Travels in 
Southern Europe and the Levant, 1810-1817, The Journal of C. 
R. Cockerell, R.A., edited by his son Samuel Pepys Cockerell 
(1903)—contains a letter which Cockerell sent to England on 
April 11 by the hand of Byron, who was then leaving Athens. 


April 11th—Lord Byron embarked to-day on board the transport (which 
is carrying Lord Elgin’s Marbles) for Malta. He takes this letter with 
him, and will send it on to you, I trust, immediately on his arrival in 
England. I must close, as he is just off for the Piraeus.* 


Byron’s ship, the Hydra transport, did not sail at once, however, 
but waited several days, apparently off the Piraeus. The Elgin 
papers relating to the transportation of the Marbles show that the 
ship finally got under way on April 22 and reached Malta eight 
days later on the 30th.‘ 

Thus, ironically enough, Byron began his homeward voyage 
from Greece on a ship laden with part of the spoils gathered by 
agents of Lord Elgin, whom he had vilified in The Curse of 
Minerva, written approximately a month earlier. What is more, 


+1. 31. “There are no letters extant from Byron between 18 March 1811 
and 15 May of that year.... As the journey from Athens to Malta in 
those days took about ten days, we may assume that Byron left Athens on 
or about the 4th May 1811.” In The Works of Lord Byron, Letters and 
Journals (1898-1901) Prothero gives no letter between those to Byron’s 
mother from Athens, February 28, and from the Volage frigate, at sea, 
June 25. 

2 Ibid., p. 29. Cockerell is also mentioned at pp. 22, 23, 24, and 41. 

* Travels in Southern Europe, p. 48. 

* Ibid., pp. 48 and 50, and A. H. Smith, “ Lord Elgin and His Collection,” 
Journal Hellenic Studies, xxxvi (1916), 281-82. 
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when Byron started for England on June 2 or 3, after a few days 
more than a month in Malta, he carried a letter from Elgin’s chief 
draughtsman, Lusieri, to none other than the “ pictish peer” who 
had desecrated the Parthenon by removing its sculpture.® 


Waterville, Maine STEPHEN A. LARRABEE 


GALSWORTHY’S GENEALOGICAL ERROR 


In a novelist with such a pronounced interest in genealogy as 
John Galsworthy a genealogical error is somewhat remarkable. Yet 
such an error occurs in all the editions of The Forsyte Saga and I 
do not find any previous mention of it by scholars or critics. In 
Part I, Chapter V of To Let, Galsworthy accounts for the fact 
that Val Dartie and Holly Forsyte Dartie have no children on the 
grounds that they had decided that, since they were first cousins, 
it would be unsafe. Twice in a single paragraph (p. 90) Galsworthy 
describes them as “ first cousins.” 

But we have only to recall the events of the first novel of the 
series, The Man of Property, to know that this husband and wife 
were second cousins. A glance at the Forsyte family tree will make 
this clear. Superior Dosset Forsyte begat James and Old Jolyon; 
James begat Winifred Forsyte Dartie, who begat Val Dartie; Old 
Jolyon begat Young Jolyon, who begat Holly. Hence Winifred and 
Young Jolyon were first cousins, and Val and Holly second cousins. 

This error becomes the more remarkable since in the novel which 
immediately preceded To Let in the series, In Chancery, Gals- 
worthy has correctly described Val and Holly as second cousins. 
In Part I, Chapter vit, p. 141 of In Chancery, Val introduces him- 
self to Holly as her second cousin, and again in Part II, Chapter 1, 
p. 220, Galsworthy has Jolly Forsyte, the brother of Holly, refer to 
Val as a second cousin. 


HERBERT EDWARDS 
Ohio State University 


5 See Smith, op. cit., p. 282. Lusieri and, presumably too, his brother- 
in-law, Nicolo Giraud, the young Greek friend of Byron who was given 
seven thousand pounds in the Newstead will of August 12, 1811, had 
accompanied Byron (and the Marbles) to Malta. 
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By far the weightiest in this group of miscellaneous studies is 
the Swiss doctoral dissertation, from the University of Basel, by 
Robert Fricker. Das Historische Drama in England (more prop- 
erly Britain) is a thorough, methodical, and philosophical exami- 
nation of the historical play from the late eighteenth century to 
Yeats and Eliot, so thorough that scarcely a play can have been 
overlooked. The treatment is analytical, within the general frame- 
work of chronology, by types and motifs rather than by authors, 
Herr Fricker has plotted his course through a great mass of plays 
with a sure hand and with an eye constantly on the tempers of the 
successive periods, with the result that his study is unexpectedly 
rich and informative. To give an adequate summary of his book 
would be to exceed the space at my disposal. I must be content to 
recommend it as an indispensable aid to the student of British 
drama since 1800. 

Dr. Horst Frenz’s dissertation is a much slighter affair, the 
method of which is to take samples of the social drama from Hol- 
croft on, comparing them whenever possible with treatments of 
similar themes by Galsworthy, who is taken as the goal or pattern 
of a serious, realistic, humanitarian sociological dramaturgy. Dr. 
Frenz’s purpose is to show how the drama of the nineteenth cen- 
tury struggled, often ineptly but with increasing knowledge and 
without foreign help, to find this pattern. The resulting exposition 
is hardly more than a sketch, but it is a sketch in which the lines 
are rightly drawn. 

Professor Charlton’s British Academy lecture is an example of 
critical ego feeding itself on Shakespeare, such as this scholar has 
provided before now and such as characterizes a good deal of con- 
temporary British Shakespeare criticism. His thesis in brief is 
this: In choosing a domestic subject for his tragedy Shakespeare 
made “ aesthetically well-nigh an anarchist’s gesture” (but what 
about Arden of Feversham?) ; having chosen to write of the inno- 
cent loves of two young citizens, he was thrown back on the feud 
and on fate as the motivating forces in the inherited story; but he 
virtually destroyed the feud as an active force, and his choice of 
fate was unlucky because fate could no longer be taken seriously as 
“a deity strong enough to carry the responsibility of tragic neces- 
sity.” Hence the tragedy is essentially a failure, although saved 
in a measure by its delightful accessories. Here is an argument 
which is based more on what Professor Charlton thinks Shake- 
speare ought to have done than on what he really did. To consider 
the feud, it is true that throughout the first two acts Shakespeare 
weakens the feud almost to vanishing; but he does so deliberately 
and not inadvertently, so that by a compelling and perfectly natural 
chain of circumstances, culminating in the remarkable first scene of 
Act 111, he can revive that dying monster for one last annihilating 
blow. Tragic peripety and tragic irony, in their most unforeseen 
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and unavoidable form, are nowhere better exemplified in Shake- 
speare. The first two acts are almost pure comedy, in itself a 
sufficient reason for those ominous warnings which must necessarily 
take the form of fatal premonitions. It is true that the tragic 
scheme of this play is unique in Shakespeare, that he has used not 
fate, not an opposing malevolence, not a flaw in character as the 
destructive element, but natural human circumstance, embodied 
mostly in the spontaneous passions of Romeo, Tybalt, Mercutio, 
and Capulet. Fate has really no part in this play; ill-luck and 
all-too-human impulsiveness have. Call the play experimental if 
you will, call it indeed if you must an inferior tragic pattern, but 
do not call it a failure except in the eye of a narrow critical 
dogmatism. 

Of the two Spenser monographs Professor Rix’s is the more 
substantial. Composed in large part of illustration of Spenser’s 
use of the many formal schemes recommended by Renaissance 
rhetoricians, it has a thesis of some importance, namely, that the 
principles of rhetorical adornment were indispensable to the poet 
in planning the architecture and in choosing the details of his 
poems. They were the tools of a sound, systematic craftsmanship. 
Dr. Shanley, from the Faerie Queene, builds up Spenser’s concept 
of the ideal gentleman, which turns out to agree in the main with 
ideas accepted in his time but has some variations, notably in 
emphasizing the worth of military prowess. The scholarship is of 
a superficial, descriptive kind, which involves little more than a 
careful reading of Spenser and a knowledge of modern authorities 
on Renaissance gentility. 

Dr. Smith applies to Marlowe the technique of imagery-analysis 
perfected by Miss Spurgeon, gathering the images under the heads 
of learning, body, domestic life, daily life, nature, animals, and 
arts. He believes that he is able to establish predilections among 
these classes which are consistent enough to be used as guides, or 
at least checks, to the discovery of Marlowe’s presence or absence 
in many places. The second half of his dissertation applies his 
conclusions to some fourteen plays in which Marlowe’s hand has 
been suspected, with results which are interesting but which cannot 
be detailed here. It will serve as a sample to say that Marlowe’s 
participation is granted in Arden of Feversham, I and III Henry 
VI, and A Larum for London, and denied in Richard III (although 
the influence of his style of imagery is admitted), Julius Caesar, 
Taming of A Shrew, Lust’s Dominion, Selimus, and Troublesome 
Reign of King John. Dr. Smith is careful not to claim more than 
contributory validity for his kind of evidence; but as a matter of 
fact it has a stronger authority than most of the other internal 
evidences, in cases where there is a sufficiency of text. The printing 
is rather careless; errors exist on pp. 4, 12, 198, 199, and 201. 

Dr. Rich makes Orlando the center for a study of Harington’s 
life and character. There is a good deal which will be useful to 
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scholars, particularly to those who want to know something about 
the poem without the labor of reading it. Dr. Rich discusses 
among other things the principal Italian editions, Harington’s 
treatment of the text, his additions to the text, and his highly 
personal notes. But unfortunately Harington’s wit has struck no 
answering spark. Dr. Rich plods conscientiously after the skipping 
epigrammatist, who deserves a brilliant essay and perhaps some day 
will get it. 

Brother Lucken’s careful and cautious study of the Antichrist 
legend is unable to find a definite source for the two plays on Anti- 
christ and The Prophets of Antichrist in the Chester cycle. The 
most that he is willing to say is that the Antichrist is in the tradi- 
tion of the monk Adso and that the Prophets (a unique play) is 
probably an imitation of the Processus Prophetarum, suggested by 
the parallelism between Christ and Antichrist. For the Fifteen 
Signs of Doom appended to the Prophets, he finds a close parallel 
in John Mirk’s Festial, which he believes to be the source. But 
Mirk’s sermon was composed seventy or more years after the date 
commonly assigned to the cycle. Therefore the Signs of Doom 
may be a later addition, a theory to which Brother Lucken inclines 
because there is no organic connection between the Prophets and 
the Signs. 

Miss Buchan has done well by Thomas Pestell, a very minor 
clergyman-poet of the seventeenth century, providing a text with 
full apparatus of notes and a biographical introduction. Pestell’s 
life, particularly the part during the Commonwealth, was a tragi- 
comedy which is more likely to interest the modern reader than his 
poetry. Yet his verse, unimportant for the most part, has at times 
a saving grace that makes it worth keeping. 

Professor Daniels’ essays are brief ruminations on a variety of 
seventeenth century matters, chosen according to no plan but his 
own liking, prying occasionally into obscure corners but mostly 
touching on the familiar. They are sound and informative rather 
than adventurous and provocative, which is but cool praise for 
the informal literary essay. 

The Defence of Good Women is a facsimile reprint, beautifully 
executed, of the first edition, edited by Professor Howard with a 
brief introduction and notes on the textual variations of the second 
edition. 

Miss Coles’ Julius Caesar, presumably like her companion studies 
of Hamlet and Macbeth, represents the new pedagogy of Shake- 
speare which relieves the student of every incentive to effort by 
telling him the historical background, what the dialogue means, 
what happens, and what the critics have said about this, that, and 
the other. Nothing is left for the student to do except plough 
through her book; he doesn’t even need to read the play. 


The University of Illinois H. N. H1itiEesranp 
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The Variants in the First Quarto of ‘ King Lear,’ A Bibliographi- 
cal and Critical Inquiry. By WALTER WILSON GREG. Supple- 
ment to the Bibliographical Society’s Transactions, no. 15. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. viii + 192. 


Scholars already owe a great debt to Dr. Greg for his basic work 
on so many problems of Elizabethan drama and literature. The 
present monograph is no exception to his long record of painstak- 
ing care in the assembling and analysis of evidence. It is not too 
much to say that no scholarly text of King Lear could be edited 
without the data presented in this study and that, perhaps, no one 
but Dr. Greg could have carried out the research successfully. 

It is well known that copies of Q1 differ in that certain sheets 
are found in two states, corrected and uncorrected. In Chapter 11 
of Part One, Dr. Greg describes the twelve extant copies which he 
has examined, and provides a table indicating the particular cor- 
rected and uncorrected sheets in each copy. In Chapter 111, he sets 
down in parallel fashion the fifty material variants which his 
exhaustive comparison has produced: the uncorrected passage, a 
notation of the corrections in the corrected forme, and the passage 
as it stands in the Folio. Dr. Greg’s theory as to how the sheets in 
Q1 happen to have only one forme corrected, never both—with one 
small but significant exception—is next set forth in Chapter 11. 
Appendix I provides us with a list of errors in the Praetorius fac- 
simile; Appendix 11, with misprints in the original; and Appendix 
111, with doubtful readings in the original. Part II of the mono- 
graph shows Dr. Greg at his best in discussing the variant pas- 
sages given in Chapter 111 of Part One. “The ultimate question 
in each individual case,” he writes, “is, of course, whether the 
reading as determined by the corrector agrees or not with the 
intention of the author.” F must have been printed from a copy 
of Q1 which had been amended by reference toa MS. Greg deter- 
mines as well as can be done what formes were corrected and 
what formes were not in this copy of Q1. He then deals with each 
of the fifty passages to determine what the correct reading should 
be. It is here that the author employs all the resources of a trained 
bibliographer, textual critic, lexicographer, student of literature, 
savant rolled into one. Dr. Greg concludes: 

There is no disguising the fact that editors have left the textual criticism 
of King Lear in a thoroughly unsatisfactory state, indeed one is almost 
tempted to say that no work worth mentioning has hitherto been done on 
the subject. This is hardly surprising seeing that the necessary apparatus 
was not available. I believe that now the whole of the information needed 
is at the disposal of the editors, and it appears to be high time that they 


set about the job of preparing a text of the play that shall be based upon 
a properly reasoned estimate of the evidence. 


The present textus receptus, as Dr. Greg suggests, is unsatis- 
factory. Wright and Clark, apparently considering the author- 
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ity of Qq and F of equal strength, constructed an eclectic text. 
Judging among the variants by taste alone, they took a word from 
Qi, a word from Q2, a word from F and called the resultant line 
Shakespeare’s. It would seem that we, today, with the great store 
of bibliographical and textual knowledge acquired since the time 
of the Cambridge Edition could do better. Unfortunately, what 
this knowledge does in the case of King Lear is to indicate strongly 
how very difficult the problem of this text really is. Not even the 
writer of The Variants in the First Quarto of ‘King Lear’— 
which because of its thoroughness and lucidity must be indispensa- 
ble to any future editor of the play—not even Dr. Greg seems 
to realize the exasperating nature of the total problem. Full 
description entails some repetition of what has been written above. 

Extant copies of Q1 differ in that certain formes are to be found 
in both a corrected and an uncorrected state. The copy for F was, 
apparently, a Q1 amended by reference to a MS., this particular 
Q1 consisting like the other copies which have come down to us of 
some sheets corrected and some sheets not. (Miss Doran, one may 
add, because of similarities of punctuation and spelling, seems to 
think that the compositor of F at times followed Q2!) Dr. Greg 
points out that when F and Q1 agree, there is less warrant for the 
reading than when F’s reading differs from Q1’s. But even this 
assumption is based on the hidden assumption that F is a text 
superior to Q1. Let us, however, for the moment assume with 
Greg and Chambers that Q1 is a shorthand report of an actual per- 
formance. If Q1 is a bad quarto, then F’s is the sole text of any 
clear authority. Since F was based on Q1, however, there is always 
the possibility that the F editor was careless in his correcting of 
Q to conform to the MS. before him and retained Q1 when he 
should have changed it. Or the MS. was so difficult to decipher 
that he had, perforce, to allow the Quarto’s reading to stand. 
Furthermore, even if F is based on a corrected sheet of Q1, it does 
not necessarily follow that the reading of the uncorrected sheet is 
without warrant, for the correction may be a guess on the part of 
the Q1 proofreader—and we may find ourselves with Greg specu- 
lating on the reading in the MS. which the Q1 compositor had 
before him! 

The problem, of course, is to get Shakespeare’s text. Is F su- 
perior? What if an editor follows Miss Doran’s view and holds that 
Q1 represents a revision of the version upon which F is based? 
What if an editor holds with Van Dam that Q1 is “ far superior to 
the F version,” that Q1 “belongs to the class of printed plays 
nearest to Shakespeare’s originals,” and that F is but a revision of 
the prompt-book ? 

The present reviewer doesn’t for a moment consider either Miss 
Doran’s or Van Dam’s views on the relationship of the texts sub- 
stantiated. But even if Q1 be a debased text, in what way is it 
debased, where is it debased? An editor can’t merely shrug his 
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shoulders and say that Q1 is correct, that anyone can see that it 
is! Even though textual criticism be an art rather than a science 
and even though taste be constantly a criterion, still one does try 
to get as much objective evidence for a reading as one can. One 
tries to get out of the dark of simple personal judgment. In the 
matter of the King Lear F-Q1 relationship, there is one way and 
only one way of establishing some sort of tangible locus, and that 
is to see whether Q1 bears the same relationship to F as the other 
bad quartos do to their good texts. No one seriously holds now 
that Q1 of Hamlet is anything but a corruption of the true text 
given in Q2. To say that Q1 of King Lear is a shorthand report 
is not to advance the inquiry. If Qi of King Lear stands in the 
same relationship to F as the bad quarto, say, of Henry V stands 
to the F version, then F text of King Lear must represent the 
anterior text. The better—so to speak—the bad quarto of a par- 
ticular play is, the harder it is to convince scholars that the good 
text is closer to Shakespeare and earlier. In 1929 Peter Alexander, 
after showing that The Contention and The True Tragedie are 
memorial perversions of JJ and IJIJ Henry VI as given in the 
Folio, went to great length to show that Q of Richard III did not 
stand in the same relation to the F text. He argued, in short, that 
Q of Richard III was a good quarto. Yet eight years later, in 1936, 
David Lyall Patrick showed clearly in The Textual History of 
Richard III that the quarto contained constant examples of 
memorial confusion! This reviewer suggests that a bold scholar, 
working along the lines of Greg in his classic study of Orlando 
Furioso in Two Elizabethan Stage Abridgements, should be able 
to show that the text of Q1 of King Lear is nothing but a corrup- 
tion of the text in the F. When this task has been done thoroughly, 
when the primal authority of F has been established by means of 
this comparison, then the editing of King Lear can begin in earnest. 


St. Louis University KirscHBAUM 


Donne’s Imagery: A Study in Creative Sources. By M1tToN ALLAN 
Rucorr. New York: Corporate Press, 1939. Pp. 270. $2.50. 


Mr. Rugoff has performed a service to the students of Donne: 
quantitatively, by measuring the fields of his imagery ; qualitatively, 
by assessing their significance. In the qualitative aspect, however, 
his service will be variously received. He confirms, by detailed evi- 
dence though ambiguous interpretation, the modern view of the 
operation of Donne’s poetic method; he compares, by the aid of 
Professor Spurgeon’s analyses, the fields of imagery employed by 
Donne with those employed by other Elizabethans. His funda- 
mental premise is that imagery betrays personality, or that the 
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choice of imagery, being relatively free, reveals “interest.” But in 
general this premise is not allowed to force conclusions, since other 
considerations appear at times to offset it, especially when the show- 
ing is negative. For instance, although Donne was interested in 
law, legal imagery is not very prominent in his work; hence he 
must have felt that legal imagery had been overworked. To this 
inference some readers might oppose the proposition that legal 
casuistry appears in the dialectical mode of his work. 

Occasionally Mr. Rugoff himself denies any necessary connection 
in imagery between “use ” and “ interest ”; he does so by empha- 
sizing in Donne a tendency toward the precise, abstruse, or bizarre 
which influences his use of any particular field. We may ask 
whether Donne’s “ proclivity toward the mechanical ” betrays an 
“interest ” or an exigence of expression. Does he choose a tech- 
nical image because it is technical or because it provides the means 
for nice discrimination? If the functions rather than the appear- 
ances of things occupy Donne, are we to conclude that his use of 
functional or interpretive metaphor is a consequence of his interest 
in mechanics? When we are told that the number of images which 
issue from the direct experience of the senses is negligible in Donne 
(p. 227), we want to know why Donne was ever called sensual, or 
why any stomachs were ever queasy over the “ Elegies.” Mr. 
Rugoff, in fact, is so preoccupied with the intellectual aspects of 
Donne’s imagery that we are likely to get the impression not only 
that his imagery is defecated of all substance, but that his abstrac- 
tions are not highly energized shadows. 

In regarding imagery in its substance as “ most revelatory ” of 
the creative imagination (p. 14), Mr. Rugoff has Coleridge against 
him: “Imagery,—(even taken from nature, much more when 
transplanted from books, as travels, voyages, and works of natural 
history) ... may... be acquired as a trade”; it is not a gift of 
imagination (Biographia, Ch. xv). Even if we agree with Mr. 
Rugoff, we cannot be sure that in delimiting “ creative sources ” he 
has been able to distinguish between imagery taken from nature 
and imagery taken from books; for instance, from the Bible. Again, 
if we recall “ The Song of Solomon,” Donne’s fusion of the erotic 
and the religious may seem less open to personal inference. Even 
in his day these two regions of strong feeling had long been as 
ready to exchange their imagery as their paradox. Furthermore, 
to ascribe intellectual sympathy to one set of images rather than 
another, in astronomy for example, may seem hazardous to some 
readers; T. S. Eliot, incidentally, found that “Donne merely 
picked up, like a magpie, various shining fragments of ideas as 
they struck his eye, and stuck them about here and there in his 
verse.” While Sir Thomas Browne held poets responsible for pro- 
moting error through their similitudes, he did not accuse them of 
believing in the sources of their own similes. 
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In conclusion Mr. Rugoff has sought to distinguish Donne’s 
originality by comparing his fields of imagery with those of his 
contemporaries, as analyzed by Professor Spurgeon. On the use of 
figures John Hoskins—no rubberstamp contemporary of Donne— 
remarked that he had used and outworn six several styles since he 
was first Fellow of New College; he even particularized as follows: 
“ whilst mathematics were in request, all our similitudes came from 
lines, circles, and angles; whilst moral philosophy is now a while 
spoken of, it is rudeness not to be sententious” (D¢rections for 
Speech and Style, p. 39). These words, written at the end of the 
sixteenth century, may be set against Mr. Rugoff’s remark (p. 72), 
apropos of mathematics, “that as a source of imagery this entire 
branch of learning, so fertile for Donne was virtually barren for his 
contemporaries.” Although predisposed to such remarks, Mr. 
Rugoff is not unaware that Donne’s originality is not dependent 
upon the truth of such statements: he does comment on Donne’s 
“use ” of various sources of imagery. 

Together with interesting observations, this book provides de- 
tailed evidence by which to evaluate the modern description of 
Donne’s style. Mr. Rugoff has performed his task with energy and 
enthusiasm, and has translated rather intractable material into a 
readable account. 


GEORGE WILLIAMSON 
The University of Chicago 


Musae Anglicanae: A History of Anglo-Latin Poetry, 1500-1925. 
By Letcester BrapNER. Modern Language Association of 
America, General Series, no. X. New York: Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1940. Pp. xii+ 384. $3.50. 

Oratio in Laudem Artis Poeticae. By JoHN RAINoLDs. With an 
introduction and commentary by WILLIAM RINGLER and an 
English translation by WALTER ALLEN, Jk. Princeton Studies 
in English, no. 20. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1940. Pp. viii+ 96. $1.50. 

Nobilis or a View of the Life and Death of a Sidney and Lessus 
Lugubris. By THomas Morret. With introduction, transla- 
tion and notes by Vircit B. HettzEL and Horr H. Hupson. 
San Marino: The Huntington Library, 1940. Pp. xxiv + 146. 
$3.75. 

All of these studies are documents in the history of Anglo- 


Latin literature and should prove to the students of the vernacular 
the importance of examining this department of our national 
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culture. With many carefully chosen illustrations, Professor Brad- 
ner shows how this tradition continued through four centuries, and 
the other two books provide references for the yet unwritten his- 
tory of Anglo-Latin prose. One will not go to Rainolds’s oration 
for new data on Renaissance theories of criticism; and though the 
newly discovered biography of Sidney supplies a few new colors 
to that already over-decorated idol, the philipophils will find that 
it is essentially another ecstatic panegyric. The importance of the 
two editions resides in what they tell one about Anglo-Latin prose, 
that subtle blending of classical and patristic Latin, of Augustus 
and Augustine. For those who do not read Latin, the editors of 
both texts have made excellent translations which recapture, as 
well as translations can, the nuances and tone of the originals. As 
one reads the Latin or the English of these texts, one should think 
of Donne, Hall, Taylor, Fuller, Henry More, Felltham, Stilling- 
fleet, and other seventeenth century prose masters. There are some 
obvious analogies. 

Professor Bradner’s book is of the greatest importance. It is the 
first history of Anglo-Latin poetry to be printed; it is the child 
of a long and honest affection; and it is crammed with fire-new 
information, a condition most rare in an age given to rewriting 
old books. One does not propose to discuss this book from the 
standpoint of a student of Anglo-Latin letters; the professors of 
Latin should be allowed to discover that it is as good a book as 
Ellinger’s and infinitely better than Mann’s. Since this work is 
a sort of 1776 for those students who have insisted that a knowl- 
edge of neo-Latin writers is necessary for a better knowledge of 
vernacular men of letters, one should mention a few of the things 
that a student of English literature can gain from this book. 

The student of English literature whose Latin has gotten rusty 
or whose Latin never existed should not read Bradner’s book from 
cover to cover; he should read those chapters which include the 
period of his special interest for in them he will find much to 
inform and enlighten. He will obtain the expert opinion of Pro- 
fessor Bradner on the Latin poetry of Jortin, Hobbes, Gray, John- 
son, and other writers who performed in two rings. The student 
of English literature will also discover that the Anglo-Latin poets 
often set the vogue for the vernacular poets. The eclogue, the city 
poem, the river panegyric, and other verse fashions were first per- 
fected by the neo-Latins; the Elizabethan historical poem drew its 
strength from the earlier historical verse of the Latin poets. The 
forms of vernacular poetry were also affected by the verse of the 
later Latins. Those students of English literature who have been 
struck by the metrical irregularities of seventeenth century poetry 
should read Bradner’s brilliant exposition of the use of the irregu- 
lar line by the Latin poets of the same age. In a similar fashion, 
specialists in the eighteenth century will find that the partiality 
of the Anglo-Latin poets of that age for the Horatian ode is signifi- 
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cant. Finally, the student of the vernacular will discover in this 
book the importance of studying the neo-Latins for sheer questions 
of fact. Bradner points out, for example, that a poem of Thomas 
Drant corrects the DNB dates of Hartwell by thirteen years; his 
discussion of the pseudo-Spenserian Epithalamium Thamesis is 
equally interesting. 

Space does not permit a fuller discussion of this valuable work 
of reference which, one is sure, will be the standard study on this 
subject for many years. From the standpoint of the non-Latinist, 
it has, however, a fault; no attempt has been made to translate the 
numerous illustrative verses which fill its pages. One suspects that 
this omission was a matter of economics rather than desire. In 
time Professor Bradner may give us a selected group of transla- 
tions, a flores elegantiarum, to accompany this solid study. 


Don CAMERON ALLEN 
Duke University 


English Song-Books, 1651-1702: A Bibliography, with a First-line 
Index of Songs. By Cyrus LawreNce Day and ELEANORE 
BoswELL Murriz. London: Oxford University Press, 1940 
(for 1937). Pp. xxii-++ 440. Printed for the Bibliographical 
Society and issued only to Members. 


This volume takes worthy place in the series of the Biblio- 
graphical Society’s publications. It will be welcomed alike by 
musicologists and students of English literature. Mr. Day and 
Mrs. Murrie give minute bibliographical descriptions in chrono- 
logical order of all editions and issues of English and Scotch secular 
song-books from 1651 through 1702, one of the great periods of 
English music. For the convenience of scholars, they locate copies 
in twenty-two principal collections in the British Isles and America. 
In addition, they present a vast body of complex information— 
never before available—in eight different indexes of “ First Lines,” 
“ Composers,” “ Authors,” “Singers and Actors,” “Tunes and 
Airs,” “ Sources,” “ Song-Books ” (i.e. titles of song-books), and 
“ Printers, Publishers, and Booksellers.” Blessed with so much, I 
may seem ungrateful to ask for more, but I regret that space could 
not be found for two other indexes: (1) of the patrons of music 
to whom the song-books were dedicated; and (2) of the authors of 
commendatory poems. Such verses are very difficult to trace, par- 
ticularly when they occur in volumes as rare as those listed in the 
Bibliography, and specialists would, I am sure, welcome informa- 
tion about the commendatory poems contributed to these song- 
books by Waller, Lovelace, Shadwell, Katharine Phillips, and two 
or three score others. 
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A careful examination of over fifty of the song-books indicates 
that the bibliographical descriptions are accurate and the indexes 
reliable. Since the compilation of the Bibliography, a number of 
items have been acquired or identified by the Folger Library, so 
that, in addition to those already recorded, it should be noted that 
the Folger possesses copies of Nos. 4, 12, 16, 45, 52, 99, 104, 107, 
119, 125, 210a, 218, 220, 223, 244, and 245. I give below a few cor- 
rections, some of which may be merely variants in Folger copies. 
No. 30, the head-title is on sig. °2A,. No. 41, the signature is not 
A? x? B-Q?, etc., but A* B-Q?, etc., for Az and A; are conjugate, 
sharing a watermark between them. Further, Vi and [Y,] are 
conjugate in the Folger copy (i.e. Y: = V2); and page 75 is mis- 
numbered 71. No. 54, a vertical rule should be inserted after 
London. No. 5% should read Eng=/liah=Ayres. The border on 
the second title-page is not exactly like that shown in fig. 22: the 
top central portion of the woodcut, which shows a crack in Day 
and Murrie’s plate, has broken out and has been replaced by three 
pieces of ornament and a star. No 132 has G," (page 23) mis- 
numbered 24; G,” is correctly numbered 24. I have recorded these 
details not to be captious but solely to aid those who do not have 
access to the song-books themselves. The Bibliography is a 
thoroughly excellent piece of work and indispensable as a book of 
reference. 


JAMES G. McMANAWAY 
The Folger Shakespeare Library 


The Judicious Marriage of Mr. Hooker and the Birth of “ The 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity.” By C. J. Sisson. Cambridge: 
at the University Press; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1940. 
Pp. xvi + 204. $2.50. 


Whatever dissatisfaction there may be with Professor Sisson’s 
treatment of the bibliographical problems of Books vi, vii, and viii 
of The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, his proof that the famous 
marriage with Joan Churchman was truly judicious can never be 
challenged. In the Parish Register of St. Augustine’s at Paul’s 
Gate he finds that the date of that marriage was 13 February, 
1587/8, thereby discrediting Walton’s story of George Cranmer 
and Edwin Sandys finding Hooker at Drayton Beauchamp under 
that wife’s hard regiment, denied to his friends and “called to 
rock the cradle.” As Mr. Richard A. Houk has pointed out 
(Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Book VIII, New York, 1931, p. 
21), in his sceptical account of that incident, it must have “ ante- 
dated February seventh 1585,” when Hooker was named Master 
of the Temple. On the strength of new evidence Mr. Sisson con- 
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demns the tale and surmises that Hooker was “ an absentee parson, 
like so many others of his day,” for the whole period of his tenure 
of Drayton Beauchamp. Certainly he leaves no room for doubt 
that, if Hooker rocked a cradle there, the baby in it was not Joan 
Churchman’s. 

Of course there is no suspicion that she was not Hooker’s first 
wife in these lectures. They simply explode the legend that she 
came to him portionless. Their marriage now seems to have 
attended Hooker’s establishment in John Churchman’s hospitable 
home (“the house of the Shunamite”) by Sandys, whose long 
co-residence there figures in the Chancery suits from which much 
of the present evidence is taken. The picture of the Master of the 
Temple allowing his rival, Travers, to occupy his parsonage while 
he himself lived with his patron in his father-in-law’s house in 
Watling Street, and there between 1588 and 1593 working out the 
design for all eight books of the Laws and preparing the first five 
of them for the press, fully corresponds with the bibliographical 
facts. The picture is not unconvincing. Mr. Houk has already 
stressed the fact that the publication of the first four books syn- 
chronized with the anti-Puritan debate in Parliament in 1593, 
when Sandys was actively opposed to the extreme Reformers. In 
showing that he subsidized Hooker to the extent of paying the 
whole cost of publishing the first five books, and of promising 
Hooker himself £50 for his work and paying him two substantial 
instalments on the appearance of the successive instalments of the 
Laws in 1593 and 1597, Mr. Sisson insinuates no venality in either 
patron or protégé. On the contrary, he sees both acting from con- 
viction and bound together in an ideal friendship. In Hooker’s 
letter of March 13, 1593, to Burleigh, in which he submitted his 
“simple doings” to that nobleman’s “ wise judgment,” Mr. Sis- 
son sees an instance of their integrity, for he regards the letter not 
as having accompanied the manuscript of all or of a part of the 
Laws in order to invite the Secretary to censor it, but rather as 
having gone to him with a copy of the edition of the first four 
books that was then fresh from Windet’s press in order to present 
him boldly with the opinions of men to whom, as Travers’ friend, 
he may well have been known to be opposed. 

But now some ancient doubts arise. Though Mr. Houk’s belief 
that “the charges of corruption of the manuscript copies made by 
Walton” are “baseless” (pp. 82-83) is now corroborated, Mr. 
Sisson cannot fully unravel the mystery. With a detective’s skill he 
traces its ramifications back to Dr. John Spenser and exhumes 
some unwillingly unveracious depositions of his which aggravate 
the inconsistency of his published statements. The testimony of 
John Churchman’s agent, Culme, about his removal of Hooker’s 
papers immediately after his death from Bishopsbourne to the 
Churchman home in London, where they were parceled out to 
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Spenser, Dr. Henry Parry, Sandys, and Lancelot Andrewes, seems 
to exonerate Joan Churchman from suspicion of having connived 
at some interference with her husband’s manuscripts. We seem 
now to be fully entitled to accept Spenser’s statement in 1604 that 
Books vi and vii had reached him so nearly complete that by then 
his “ purpose of setting forth the last three books” was well ad- 
vanced. Mr. Sisson’s chapter on “The Suppression of Hooker’s 
Posthumous Manuscripts” surveys the motives which may have 
led Sandys to share George Cranmer’s dissatisfaction with Book 
vi and so to contribute to its serious truncation as we have it, as well 
as to the delay about publishing the last three books until after his 
death. The most interesting point made here is the suggestion 
that “it is to Andrewes that we owe the preservation of what .. . 
remains” of Book vi. The most gratifying conclusion to all 
admirers of Hooker is the round assertion of the authenticity of 
Books vi and vii as we have them, coupled with permission to 
explain the disappointing weaknesses of style and argument in 
Book viii on the ground of the relatively incomplete state in which 
it reached Spenser. 
Merritt Y. HUGHES 

The University of Wisconsin 


The Poetry of Matthew Arnold; a Commentary. By C. B. TINKER 
and H. F. Lowry. London and New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. Pp. xv-+ 404. $3.50. 


This work faithfully adheres to the purpose indicated in its sub- 
title: it is an invaluable bibliographical and critical commentary, 
designed to accompany a new edition of the complete Poetical 
Works of Matthew Arnold, to be published, possibly, in 1941. It 
is a guide, not a handbook. In spite of the dust-jacket’s assertion, 
it is not, even in a wide sense, “ a new history of Arnold’s thoughts 
and feelings ” during his poetic career. It is simply and admirably 
the presentation of all the important facts about each poem—its 
sources, genesis, composition, and publication, in so far as these 
facts are accessible. For the first time we have, in the thorough 
and painstaking work of Professors Tinker and Lowry, the ma- 
terials for a clear and genuine account of Arnold’s career as a poet. 
Many readers will lament that the editors have renounced the 
splendid opportunity to include in the volume an introductory essay 
on that subject ; all will rejoice in the numerous fresh data and sug- 
gestions for ultimate conclusions. The occasion for the study was 
the discovery of a large amount of new information in the “ Yale 
Papers,” a seventy-page manuscript purchased from Dr. Gabriel 
Wells, containing notes, meditations, rough drafts of poems, and a 
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few unfinished lyrics. These papers, together with unpublished 
letters, journals, and marginalia have been utilized to solve many 
of the problems resulting from Arnold’s habit of constantly re- 
arranging, classifying, cancelling, restoring, and revising his poems. 
The study of these materials and of the poems themselves has 
enabled the editors to indicate new and illuminating emphases: 
“The Youth of Nature,” for example, “in its final sentiment,” is 
less Wordsworthian than classical after the manner of the Greek 
elegists (p. 188). We learn also to what a surprising extent 
Arnold’s inspiration arose from literary sources, a fact which, the 
editors show, accounts for some of the blunders or confusion in 
such poems as “Tristram and Iseult,’ “The Church of Brou,” 
“ Haworth Churchyard,” and “Stanzas from the Grande Char- 
treuse.” As a man sensitive to style, he found poetic inspiration not 
merely in the ideas but also in the “ moving and often florid style” 
of George Sand, Emerson, and Senancour (p. 28). 

But it is in the commentary on the great poems that the present 
volume attains its highest excellence. It supplies us with the first 
draft of “Lines Written in Kensington Gardens”; it makes in- 
valuable use of the Yale Papers and an unpublished letter in analyz- 
ing “ Empedocles on Etna” and in giving Arnold’s own opinions 
and interpretations of that poem (pp. 287, 291-92) ; it indicates 
the sources, and the curious chronology of parts of “ Dover Beach ” 
(pp. 173-78) ; it presents Arnold’s own explanation of “The New 
Sirens” (pp. 45-49) ; it affords a highly instructive source-study 
for “ Balder Dead ” (pp. 89-106) ; it quotes the letter to Wyndham 
Slade in 1850 which not only removes “ Faded Leaves ” from the 
Marguerite series but also reveals the poet as “surely not the 
Arnold of certain romantic accounts . . . a creature dwindled and 
marred for ever by his separation from Marguerite, a man who, 
cold and dejected, turned his attention to the inspection of schools 
and the writing of endless essays on politics and theology” (pp. 
167-72). The question of Marguerite is settled in so far as it can 
now be settled: the “ Switzerland” poems began in events, but 
“were altered and freely idealized according to the mood of the 
poet” (p. 155). Excellent commentaries are provided on “ Resig- 
nation,” “Rugby Chapel,” and “ Obermann,” but no doubt the 
most revealing is that on “ Obermann Once More” (pp. 261-74), 


where we learn the true nature of the Arnold of the ’sixties, his © 


mature religious outlook, and the real roots of his poetry, with its 
classical finish and structure and its romantic “breath and en- 
gendering spirit.” Space does not permit more than a mention of 
the fine commentaries on “The Scholar-Gypsy,” “ Thyrsis,” 
“ Sohrab and Rustum,” “ Merope ”; nor more than a recommenda- 
tion that the lover of “'The Scholar-Gypsy ” read, in the appendix 
to the book, Sir Francis Wylie’s account of “The Scholar-Gypsy 
Country.” There are also quotations from the unpublished poems 
which every admirer of Arnold will pore over with keen interest. 
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It goes without saying that no study of Arnold’s poetry can 
neglect this highly informative presentation of new materials and 
of critical commentary. It is not only a distinguished work; it is 
also one of the most useful contributions to Victorian studies in 
recent years. 

CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
Michigan State Normal College 


BRIEF MENTION 


Lessing’s Laokoon. By Frep O. Notts. Lancaster, Pa., Lan- 
caster Press, 1940. 175 pages. This book whose title suggests 
Bliimner’s well-known monograph on Lessing’s Laokoon, is very 
different from the latter work. Bliimner wrote for historians of 
German literature, whereas Nolte’s book seems to be primarily 
addressed to people interested in general aesthetics and art criti- 
cism. Read from this point of view, the book offers various inter- 
esting discussions, some of which, however, fail to get down to 
fundamentals. Nolte is perfectly right in pointing out the weak- 
ness of any philosophical definition of art, but he can not prove 
this assertion by calling his own definition of art as an “ articu- 
lation of an aesthetic experience ” a “sheer redundancy” (106 f.). 
Maybe it is—but I seem to remember definitions which were less 
redundant and more convincing (Hegel, Vischer, Jonas Cohn, 
Croce, Gentile). With the word aesthetic in it, the definition is 
doomed to redundancy, as this term, being an unknown factor 
itself, is used to explain another unknown factor. As to the con- 
cluding chapter, entitled Criticism for the sake of Criticism 
(164 ff.), I can not completely agree with Nolte that “ criticism 
has nothing immediate to do with art” (170 ff.). It is true that 
criticism can not establish absolute rules which may serve as guides 
for future creations, but it can and should be the most helpful 
servant of the work of art, bridging whatever cleavages there may 
be between it and the public. To be sure, critical writings may 
have intrinsic value too, but that is not their main objective. One 
example may demonstrate this: No matter how valuable German 
criticism of Shakespeare may have been in itself during the past 
200 years, its practical significance is what counts, as it was this 
criticism that paved the way for a true understanding of Shake- 
speare in Germany. In Laokoon the intrinsic value prevails, as 
its practical influence was of small import, but isn’t this rather an 
exception to the rule than the rule? 


HANS M. WOLFF 
The University of Texas 
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The Poetry of Dorothy Wordsworth. Edited from the Journals by 
Hyman ErgermMAn. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940, 
Pp. x + 114. $2.00. This book, three-quarters or more of it blank, 
paper, does not contain the authentic poetry of Dorothy Words, 
worth that is included in the published works of her brother, 
It consists of a “ Foreword ” by Hoxie Neale Fairchild, a Preface 
by the editor, and 84 selections of (mostly) cadenced prose taken. 
from the Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth as published by that 
incredibly bad editor William Knight. If the present book was 
worth doing at all, Mr. Eigerman should have tried to secure his 
text from the manuscript sources. He has extracted as well as 
he could, omitting some, but not all, of the prosy connective tissue, 
of Dorothy’s better passages, and has cut and printed them in 
lines of such length, uneven length, as may content him and others, 
which we are now asked to regard as verse. Like all the pro- 
ponents of “ free verse” known to me, he gives no sign of know; 
ing anything about the history of rhythmical prose from the time 
of the Greeks, and of Plato and his students above all, down to 
Ruskin and De Quincey and others of our time. As for Dorothy 
Wordsworth, her poetic prose, with its pleasing metaphors and 
similes mainly drawn from the realm of external nature, is not 
an ornate prose of the highest order, and will not endure compari-. 
son with the best of her brother’s prose and verse. Is it ungracious 
to say that as a poet she has been overrated in the vulgar effort 
to disparage her brother? We do well to point out what is excellent, 
in her daily words and thoughts; perhaps there is excellence enough 
to warrant the display of her cadences by the present dispropor- 
tionate use of blank pages and spaces. Most of the excerpts do not 
occupy a third of a page apiece. The warm affection of her brother 
leads us to share his gratitude to her. If he had not expressed 
it generously, she would not have had so many warm tributes from 
other sources. 


LANE COOPER 
Cornell University 


Milton’s Rhetoric: Studies in his Defense of Liberty. By 
Witsur Etwyn Gitman. Columbia, Missouri: University of Mis- 
souri Press, 1939. Pp. 193. $1.25. (The University of Missouri 
Studies, Volume XIV, Number 3.) This is a Cornell University 
doctoral dissertation. The author summarizes six of Milton’s pam- 
phlets, analyses their structure according to the Aristotelian rhetori- 
cal scheme as he understands it, and attempts to set forth the cir- 
cumstances in which each was composed and published. The 
summary of Milton’s argument is surely something of a work of 
supererogation. The author’s analysis of the rhetoric deals in a 
decidedly wooden way with only the most obvious features of 
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Milton’s impassioned and often turgid pleading and throws no 
fresh light on seventeenth-century rhetorical theory and practice. 
The author has nothing to tell us of the effect on Milton’s methods 
of persuasion of the Ramist logic on which he had been bred and of 
which he himself wrote a text-book. His discussion of the contem- 
porary historical setting of the tracts is abstracted from a few of 
the older secondary sources such as Masson and Gardiner and 
takes no account of recent work on the subject. The very first 
page of the first chapter, dealing with the background of Areo- 
pagitica, is a small triumph of inaccurate and imprecise statement. 
No doubt the preparation of this study contributed something to 
the author’s education, but it is difficult to see what it contributes to 
our knowledge of Milton. 


WILLIAM HALLER 
Columbia University 


Biography by Americans 1658-1936, A Subject Bibliography. 
By Epwarp H. O’Nei.L. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1939. Pp. x-+ 465. $4.00. This comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy, of some seven thousand items, is a companion piece to Mr. 
O’Neill’s History of American Biography (1935). It attempts to 
list all biographies in book form (except unimportant works, such 
as insignificant campaign biographies, in the case of particularly 


famous men), written by Americans and published during the years 
1658 to 1936. The first section, of 409 pages, lists individual 
biographies by subject; the second, of 55 pages, lists collective 
biographies by author. Each item has author, title, pagination, 
place and date of publication (of the edition the compiler found 
convenient to use), and symbols indicating that copies are held by 
one or more of the following libraries: Library of Congress, New 
York Public Library, American Antiquarian Society, Huntington 
Library, University of Pennsylvania, Burton Historical Collection, 
William L. Clements Library, and the John Carter Brown Library. 
Most of the items are in the Library of Congress. No attempt has 
been made to evaluate the items—warning is not given, for ex- 
ample, that A. C. Buell’s biography of John Paul Jones is based in 
part upon manufactured sources. Biographical material in periodi- 
cals is not included. There is no index, and one will have some 
difficulty in locating works by a particular author. 

This handy reference work includes subjects, living and dead, 
omitted from the Dictionary of American Biography, and in other 
ways supplements the Dictionary. The student of all aspects of 
American life will find it informing, and even stimulating. Cer- 
tainly he will be struck by the range of American biographical 
writing, by the variety and color of its subject matter, and will, I 
believe, join the reviewer in feeling grateful to Mr. O’Neill for his 
painstaking and useful bibliography. 

BERNARD MAYO 

The University of Virginia 
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Shelley in America in the Nineteenth Century: His Relation 
to American Critical Thought and His Influence. By JULIA 
Power. Lincoln: University of Nebraska, 1940. Pp. viii + 
225. $1.50. This University of Nebraska doctoral thesis divides 
Shelley’s impact upon American literature into three periods, 
1830-50, 1850-72, and 1872-1900, with a final brief comment on 
Shelley in twentieth-century America. It is a minor disappoint-+ 
ment that, if the twentieth century was to receive a glance, Miss 
Power should have ignored its most conspicuous Shelleyan, Elinor 
Wylie, who devoted her first royalties to the purchase of Shelley 
manuscripts, whose poetry shows a curious love of Shelley that 
is of definite psychological interest, and who actually revived the 
drowned poet and brought him to America in a novel. 

A more serious flaw is that the book practically ignores the 
obligation imposed by the sub-title. The collection of factual data 
is indeed thorough. According to my experience it is practically 
complete, but careful mention of everything an American author 
says of Shelley still does not reveal how Shelley influenced his 
style and his social, political, and critical opinions. Massed factual 
detail still requires interpretation before its impact upon the 
thought of any particular generation or region becomes clear. 
Doubtless such a genuinely critical study would be too compli- 
cated and far-reaching for most American doctoral candidates, 
Nevertheless, Miss Power might have profited by a preliminary 
study of Henri Peyre’s Shelley et la France, or by an organization, 
which traced Shelley’s influence more on the basis of his salient, 
aims and qualities. 

NEWMAN I. WHITE 

Duke University 


The Reverend Colonel Finch. By Nitcuiz. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. x-+ 109. $1.50. 
Professor Nitchie’s little book is in many ways a model of scholar- 
ship: it is a worthy contribution to learning, is not too long, is 
scrupulously exact, and is well written and interesting. Students 
of Byron and the Shelleys will be grateful for the discovery that 
the Reverend Colonel Calicot Finch was no other than Robert 
Finch, M. A. of Balliol College; and especially for the delightful 
news that “ Calicot ” was only a nickname given him privately by 
the Shelleys, who borrowed it from Biddy Fudge’s lover in Thomas 
Moore’s The Fudge Family in Paris. 

The few lines on Finch in the DNB. will show how very much 
Professor Nitchie has contributed to Finch’s biography. Even 
more important is her careful revelation of his character, for 
Finch was an extremely interesting person. A relative of Baron 
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Munchausen he unquestionably was; his tall tales and assumed 
military title made Byron, the Shelleys, and many others laugh. 
But there was another side to Finch. He was a man of wide and 
occasionally deep learning, and he certainly commanded the res- 
pect of many learned and artistic persons of Italy and England. 
The most interesting of his literary associations were with Crabb 
Robinson, Leigh Hunt, Charles Brown, Joseph Severn, and T. J. 
Hogg, all of whom took pains to write him good letters. His 
tragedy was that his talents were mediocre while his thirst for 
fame was great. The pretentious monument that marks his grave 
(not far from Shelley’s) in the Protestant Cemetery in Rome 
is a fitting symbol of his life—the ostentation of an illustrious 
obscure. Professor Nitchie’s book will hereafter cause some few to 
pause before Finch’s tomb after they have paid their tribute to 
Shelley and Keats. 

The large collection of Finch manuscripts and relics which 
Professor Nitchie discovered at Oxford and from which the greater 
part of her material was drawn contains, among much else, Finch’s 
lengthy diaries and seventeen volumes of correspondence with an 
astonishing variety of people. 

FREDERICK L. JONES 

Mercer University 


Annals of the New York Stage, Volume x11 [1882-1885]. By 
GrorcE C. D. Opett. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940. Pp. xix + 733. $8.75. This volume covers what is gener- 
ally regarded as the “golden age” of the New York theatre. 
It records the advent of Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, the popu- 
larity of Daly’s, the beginning of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
the triumphs of Adelina Patti. Professor Odell is indefatigable in 
his researches, and his books contain materials indispensable to the 
student of American drama and music. The profusion of illus- 
trations, both playbills and photographs, and the careful indexes 
make the entire series the standard reference guide to the history 
of the American theatre. 


N. BRYLLION FAGIN 
The Johns Hopkins University 


The Great Diamond Robbery, & Other Recent Melodramas. By 
Epwarp M. ALFRIEND and A. C. WHEELER, CLARENCE BENNETT, 
CHARLES A. TAyLor, LILLIAN MortTIMER, and WALTER Woops. 
Edited by Garrett H. Leverton. Five Plays. By CHaruzs H. 
Hoyt. Edited by Doveras L. Hunt. The Banker’s Daughter, & 
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Other Plays. By Bronson Howarp. Edited by Attan G. Hat- 
LINE. An Arrant Knave, & Other Plays. By STEELE MacKaye. 
Edited by Percy MacKayr. The Cowled Lover, & Other Plays. 
By Rosert Montcomery Birp. Edited by Epwarp H. O’NEILL. 
America’s Lost Plays, edited by Barrerr H. Cuark, vols. 
Princeton University Press, 1940-41. Pp. xvi + 260, xvi + 244, 
xiv + 310, xviii + 238, x + 228. $5.00 a volume; $85 the set of 
20 vols. Five more volumes in the welcome series noticed in this 
journal for June, 1941 (Lv1, 475-76). 
H. 8. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SocIETE GENEVOISE DE LINGUISTIQUE. Les linguistes de Genéve viennent 
de se grouper sous la direction de MM. Charles Bally et Alb. Sechehaye 
en une association, la Société genevoise de linguistique, dont le but est 
“de contribuer d’une fagon générale & l’avancement de la science lin- 
guistique, principalement en étudiant les systémes de langues & la lumiére 
des principes et des méthodes de Ferdinand de Saussure.” La société est 
également accessible, aux mémes conditions que pour les membres locaux, 
aux personnes domiciliées dans le reste de la Suisse et a l’étranger, ainsi 
qu’aux sociétés, bibliothéques, instituts et séminaires, etc. Elle fera 
paraitre un organe, les Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure, qui contiendra des 
travaux originaux, le compte-rendu des publications regues et le procés- 
verbal des séances; les membres le recevront gratuitement ou 4 prix réduit. 
Pour tous renseignements, s’adresser au secrétaire, M. Henri Frei, Pro- 
fesseur & l'Université de Genéve (Adresse: Perly, canton de Genéve, Suisse). 


THE Epirors 


Maupassant. Mr. Artine Artinian has formed what he believes to be 
the most nearly complete collection of Maupassantiana in the world. 
Beside biographical and critical studies, it includes first editions of all of 
Maupassant’s works, collected works, English translations, editions pre- 
pared for the classroom, dramatic adaptations of his works, copies of 
“Gil Blas,” in which many of his tales first appeared, notes on studies 
that appeared in newspapers and magazines, and other miscellaneous 
material. He has made this collection, housed at his home in Annandale, 
accessible to scholars, who may address him at Bard College, Annandale- 
on-Hudson, New York. 
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Adams, John Quincy 
Oberon: A Poetical Romance in 
Twelve Books. Translated from 
the German of Wieland by — 225. 

Algonquin, The Viking and the Red 
Man, the O. N. Origin of the — 
Language 243. 

American Civilization 
Civilisation américaine 302; Posi- 
tivism in the U. S. (1853-1861) 
320; Romanticism in America 
477. 

American Drama 
America’s Lost Plays 475, 639; 
Annals of the New York Stage 
639. 

American Literature 
Biography by Americans 1658- 
1936, a Subject Bibliography 637 ; 
The New England Mind: The 17th 
Century 302; The Small Town in 
— 302; Studies in Literary Types 
in 17th Century America (1607- 
1710) 79; Traditions in — 319. 

American Novel, The 308. 

American Poetry 
Modern Poetry and the Tradition 
388. 

Anglo-Latin Poetry 
Musae Anglicanae. A History of 
— 628. 

Ariosto, see Harington. 

Aristotelian Papers, Revised and 
Reprinted 77. 

Arnold, Matthew 
—: Poetry and Prose, with Wil- 
liam Watson’s Poem and Essays 
by Lionel Johnson and H. W. Gar- 
rod 378; On the Diction of Ten- 
nyson, Browning and — 378; 
The Poetry of —; a Commentary 
633; Three New Letters of — 552, 

Arthurian Romance and Modern 
Poetry and Music 481. 

assiet 414. 

Astrological Prognostications in 
MS. 775 of the Pierpont Morgan 
Library 351. : 

automobile, see locomotive. 


INDEX 


SUBJECTS 


Bacon, see Burton, Robert 

Bale, John 
—: A Study in the Minor Litera- 
ture of the Reformation 561. 

Banks, John 
A Note on Blair’s Edition of The 
Unhappy Fawourite 280. 

Batteux, Charles 
Zur Bedeutung —’s fiir Lenz 508. 

Baudelaire 
Sur deux lettres de — 338. 

Beaumont 
A Note on — and Fletcher’s 
Love’s Pilgrimage and The 
Chances 122; Studies in —, 
Fletcher, and Massinger 144. 

Behn, Aphra 
— and Montfleury 562. 

Benserade 
— and his Ballets de cour 555. 

Beowulf 
Hygd 356. 

Berners, see Skelton. 

binédme 426. 

Blake, William 
Windows of the Morning, a Criti- 
= Study of —’s Poetical Sketches 

4, 

Boswell, James 
The Dark Hints of Sir John Haw- 
kins and — 325; Dr. Johnson, 
Mrs. Thrale, and —: Three Let- 
ters 525. 

Botango, an English Ghost-Word 65. 

Brant 
A Supplement to Zarncke’s Note 
on —’s Narrenschiff, Cap. 13, 1 
139. 

Browne, Moses — and the 1783 Edi- 
tion of Giles and Phineas Fletcher 
288. 

Browning, Robert, see Tennyson. 

Brunt, Captain Samuel, A Voyage 
to Cacklogallinia 158. 

Bunner, Henry Cuyler 
The Life and Letters of — 400. 

Burke, Edmund — and his Literary 
Friends 479, 
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Burton, Robert 
—, Bacon, and Sandys 271; —ian 
Melancholy in the Plays of John 
Ford 482. 

Byron 
—’s Return from Greece 618; “A 
Paradise within thee” in Milton, 
—, and Shelley 615. 


Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure 640. 
Carew, Thomas —, Thomas Carey, 
and “ The Sovereign of the Seas ” 
268. 
Carey, Thomas, see Carew, Thomas. 
Carole, Etude sur la — médiévale, 
Vorigine du mot et ses rapports 
avec l’eglise 222, 
Carter, Robert 
Letters of — 1720-1727: The 
Commercial Interests of a Vir- 
ginia Gentleman 240. 
Cather, Willa, see France, Anatole. 
Caxton, see Skelton. 
Chapman, George 
— and Phaer 599. 
Chapman, John, see Eliot, George. 
Chateaubriand 
A Note on —’s Documentary Ac- 
curacy 217. 
Chaucer 
—’s Troilus, a Study in Courtly 
Love 300; —’s Two-Mile Pilgrim- 
age 205; The Apocrypha and —’s 
House of Fame 583; The Dual 
Time-Scheme in —’s Troilus 94; 
The Friendship of —’s Summoner 
and Pardoner 138; Is —’s Monk a 
Monk? 80; The Last of the Mil- 
ler’s Head? 534; An Observation 
on —’s Astrolabe 530; On Reread- 
ing — 69; Three Notes on the 
Text of the Canterbury Tales 163. 
Chester Cycle 
Antichrist and the Prophets of 
Antichrist in the — 620. 
Chrétien de Troyes 
“Or est venuz qui aunera”: a 
Medieval Dictum 405; The Silk 
Factory in —’ Yvain 418. 
Cobbett, William 
Peter Porcupine in America: The 
Career of —, 1792-1800 320. 
Coleridge 
—The Talker, a Series of Con- 
temporary Descriptions and Com- 
ments 472; —’s Mount Abora 
376; A Concordance to the Poetry 


INDEX 


of — 396; The Road to Tryer- 
maine, a Study of the History, 
Background, and Purposes of —’s 
Christabel 381. 

Comte de Poitiers 469. 

Corneille, Thomas 
The Sources of —s Comtesse 
@Orgueil 211. 


Crashaw, Richard —: a Study in 


Baroque Sensibility 471. 
Criticism 

Humanism and Imaginaton 309; 

Literary —, Plato to Dryden 560. 
Cyme, a Purgative Drug 263. 


Dad Sow 140. 

Daude de Pradas 
Auzels Cassadors, V. 2334 429. 

défendre (se) 81. 

Dehmel, see Housman. 

Dekker 
New Source Influence on The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday 127. 

Dennis, John 
The Johnsonian Tradition in the 
Comedies of — 370. 

De Quincey: a Portrait 378. 

Descartes 
Le poéle de — 110. 

Desjardins, Mlle — and the “ Apolo- 
gie du luxe ” 209. 

Desportes, see Gil Polo. 

Dickens 
On the Serial Publication of Oli- 
ver Twist 290. 

Diderot and Donne’s BIAGANATOZ 
114. 

Diodorus Siculus, see Skelton. 

Disraeli and John Gibson Lockhart 
134. 

Donne, John 
—and the Bezoar 609; —’s 
“bracelet of bright hair about the 
bone” 366; —’s Imagery: A 
Study in Creative Sources 626; 
—’s “Little Rag,” 607; —’s Sui- 
cides 129; Diderot and —’s 
BIAGANATOS 114. 

Dorset, Charles Sackville 
“ Though, Phyllis, your prevailing 
charms ” 529. 

Dostoevski, the Making of a Novel- 
ist 463. 

Dryden, John 
—, a Bibliography of Early Edi- 
tions and of —iana 74. 


INDEX 


Eichendorff 
Der junge — und Novalis’ Natur- 
pantheismus 161. 

Elegy, see Pastoral Elegy. 

Eliot, George 
—and John Chapman, with Chap- 
man’s Diaries 559. 

Elizabeth: England’s Eliza 234, 

Elyot, Sir Thomas 
— against Poetry 597; —’s The 
Defence of Good Women 620. 

English Church History 
Kirchengeschichte und Rechtsge- 
schichte in England (von der Re- 
formation bis zum friihen 18. 
Jahrhundert) 385. 

English Drama 
Annals of —, 975-1700 561; The 
“Closet” and the “Stage” in 
1759 282; Die Entwicklung des 
sozialen Dramas in England vor 
Galsworthy 620; Das historische 
Drama in England von der Ro- 
mantik bis zur Gegenwart 620; 
Revivals and Importations of 
French Comedies in England, 
1749-1800 305. 

English Jurisprudence, see English 
Church History. 

English Literature 
The Rise of Romantic Hellenism 
in —, 1732-1786 237; Some 17th 
Century Worthies in a 20th Cen- 
tury Mirror 620. 

English Novel 
The Gothic Quest 561. 

English Painting 
Painter and Poet, Studies in the 
Literary Relations of — 236. 

English Poetry 
From Donne to Dryden: The Re- 
volt against Metaphysical Poetry 
312; Modern Poetry and the Tra- 
dition 388; The New Oxford Book 
of English Verse 478; The Poet’s 
Work 79; Religious Trends in —, 
Vol. 1, 1700-1740: Protestantism 
and the Cult of Sentiment 146; 
Ten Victorian Poets 479. 

English Song-Books, 1651-1702: A 
Bibliography, with a First-line In- 
dex of Songs 630. 

Esthetics, A History of — 79. 


Fénelon 

An Unpublished Letter of — 106. 
Fielding, John 

An Attack on — 523. 
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Finch, The Reverend Colonel — 638, 
Fletcher, Giles, see Browne, Moses. 
Fletcher, John, see Beaumont. 
Fletcher, Phineas, see Browne, 
Moses; and Spenser, Edmund. 

Ford, John 
Burtonian Melancholy 
Plays of — 482. 

France, Anatole 
Borrowings from — by Willa 
Cather and Robert Nathan 377; 
The Composition of —’s l’Orme 
du mail 245. 

French Chivalry, see Old French. 

French poetry 
Le Mystére Poétique 464. 

Fridpjéfs Saga 
An Oriental Theme in the — 454. 

Fromont, a Traitor in the chansons 
de geste 329. 

Fuller, Henry Blake 67. 


in the 


Gaelic 
Two — Variants of “The Two 
Sisters ” 187. 

Galsworthy’s 
619, 

General View of the Stage, The Au- 
thorship of A — 612. 

German 
Historische deutsche Grammatik, 
1. Band: Geschichtliche Einlei- 
tung, Lautlehre 157. 

German Drama 
German Dramatists of the 19th 
Century 557; Geschichtsdrama und 
nationaler Mythos: Grenzfragen 
zur Gegenwartsform des Dramas 
152. 

German Lexicography 14. 

German Poetry 
Der deutsche Dichter um die 
Jahrhundertwende und seine 
Abgeléstheit von der Gesellschaft 
75 


Genealogical Error 


Gilpin, William 
The Life and Work of — 147. 

Gil Polo, Desportes, and Lyly’s 
“Cupid and My Campaspe” 606. 

Giraudoux, Jean 
The Cliché Basis for Some of the 
Metaphors of — 435, 

Goethe 
—’s Works with the exception of 
Faust 297; Pushkin and — 24; 
Rousseau and Faust 324; Ur- 
faust: Wer erst von Geists Er- 
weitrung sprach! 90; see also 483. 
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Gothic 
Die Syntax des Komparativs im 
Gotischen, Althochdeutschen, und 
Altsichsischen 480. 

gothique, The Adjective — in the 
18th Century 498. 

Gourmont, Remy de —, essai de 
biographie intellectuelle 466. 

Gray, see Shelley. 


Hardy of Wessex: His Life and 
Literary Career 308. 

Harington and Ariosto: A Study in 
Elizabethan Verse Translation 
620. 

Hauptmann’s “So lange Gott 
nimmt, nehm ich auch” 447. 

Hawkins, John, see Boswell, James. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
—s Contemporaneous Reputa- 
tion: A Study of Literary Opin- 
ion in England and America 1824- 
1864 67; A propos de “— en 
France ” 343. 

Hebbels Menschengestaltung als 
dichterischer Ausdruck nordisch- 
deutschen Wesens 153. 

Herod and Mariamne, The Tragedies 
of — 151. 

Hélderlin 230. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell: Repre- 
sentative Selections 156. 

Hooker, Richard 
The Judicious Marriage of Mr. — 
and the Birth of The Laws of Ec- 
clesiastical Polity 631. 

Housman, A. E. 

—’s More Poems, VII and Dehmel’s 
Trost 215; An Emendation to —’s 
Translation from Euripides’ Al- 
cestis (962-1005) 458. 
Humanism, see Criticism. 


Imagination, see Criticism. 

Italian Carnival Songs 
Nuovi Canti Carnascialeschi del 
Rinascimento 72. 


Jacobi 
Die Winterreise 66. 
James, Henry 
Another Reading of The Turn of 
the Screw 196. 
Jardin des Muses 
Malherbe, Saint-Gelays, Tabourot, 
Théophile, and the — 492. 
Johnson, Lionel, see Arnold. 


Johnson, Samuel 
Dr. —, Mrs. Thrale, and Bos- 
well: Three Letters 525; Perilous 
Balance: The Tragic Genius of 
Swift, —, and Sterne 394. 

Jonson, Ben 
Classical Influence upon the Tribe 
of Ben: A Study of Classical Ele- 
ments in the Non-Dramatic 
Poetry of — and his Circle 241; 
Mechanical Features of a 17th 
Century Submarine 202; The 
—ian Tradition in the Comedies 
of John Dennis 370. 


Keate, George 398. 

Keats 159. 

Kleist 
A “Falsified Verse” in —’s 
Homburg? 321. 

Kyd, Thomas 
Die dramatische Technik —s 385. 


Lahontan and Critical Deism 522. 
Lamb, Charles 
The Character in the Elia Essays 
374. 
Lanier, Sidney 
A Concordance to the Poems of 
— 396. 
Lawrence, D. H. — and Susan his 
Cow 388. 
Leishman, J. B., see AUTHORS OF 
ARTICLES AND OF BOOKS REVIEWED. 
Le Mierre, see Lillo. 
Lenz, J. M. R. 
Ein unbekannter Brief —ens an 
Boie 445; see also Batteux. 
Lessing’s Laokoon 635. 
Lilburne, see Milton. 
Lillo 
The London Merchant atd Le 
Mierre’s Barnevelt 432. 
Lindsay, Nicholas Vachel 
Letters of — to A. J. Armstrong 
483. 
Literary Criticism, see Criticism. 
Literary Theory, see Renaissance 
Literary Theory. 
Literature, The Growth of — 401. 
Lockhart, John Gibson, see Disraeli. 
locomotive et automobile 403. 
Louisiana French Folk Songs 481. 
Lyly, see Gil Polo. 


McHenry, James 
— (1785-1845): Playwright and 
Novelist 67. 
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Maginn, William, see Whitehall. 

Malherbe, see Jardin des Muses. 

Mansel, Jean 
An Eighth Venjance Alixandre 
409. 

Mariamne, see Herod. 

Marlowe, Christopher 
—: A Biographical and Critical 
Study 141; —’s Imagery and the 
— Canon 620; Some Observations 
on the 1663 Edition of Faustus 
588. 

Marmontel as a Source of Stendhal 
433. 

Massinger, see Beaumont. 

Maupassant 640. 

Melancholy, see Shakespeare. 

Mexia, Pedro, see Shakespeare. 

Meyer, Conrad Ferdinand 
Maske und Gesicht in den Werken 
—s 473. 

Middle English Literature, Early — 
218. 


Milton 
—in Chancery 392; A — Hand- 
book 392; —’s Callimachus 278; 
—’s Literary Milieu 392; —’s 
Rhetoric: Studies in his Defense 
of Liberty 636; The Burning of 
—-’s Defensio in France 275; A. 
Dublin — Enthusiast 284; An 
Early 18th Century Rhymed 
Paraphrase of Paradise Lost, U, 
1-225 133; Lilburne’s Note on — 
360; Nathanael Salmon on —, 
1728 214; “On the new forcers of 
Conscience,” Line 17 62; “A 
Paradise within Thee” in —, By- 
ron, and Shelley 615. 

Mirror for Magistrates 
A Metrical Puzzle in the — 258. 

Moffet, Thomas 
Nobilis; or, a View of the Life 
and Death of a Sidney, and Les- 
sus Lugubris 628. 

Moliére 
The Spirit of —, an Interpreta- 
tion 150. 

Monasteries, A Map of Old English 
— and related ecclesiastical 
Foundations: A. D. 400-1066 306. 

Montaigne 
Quelques aspects démocratiques 
de la philosophie de — 485. 

Montfleury, see Behn, Aphra. 

Motley, John Lothrop: Representa- 
tive Selections 156. 

Musie, Elizabethan — and —al 

Criticism 242. 
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Nathan, Robert, see France, Anatole. 
Neruda, Pablo 

Poesia y estilo de — 459. 
Novalis, see Eichendorff. 


Old English Monasteries, see Monas- 
teries. 

Old French 
An Analysis of the Long Prayers 
in — Literature with Special Ref- 
erence to the ‘ Biblical-Creed-Nar- 
rative’ Prayers 402; Chivalric 
Ideas and Practices in Medieval 
France 482; Fromont, a Traitor 
in the Chansons de geste 329. 

Old Germanic Principles of Name- 
Giving, The 390. 

Old High German 
Die Syntax des Komparativs im 
Gotischen, Althochdeutschen, und 
Altsiichsischen 480. 

Old Saxon, see Old High German. 


Paston, Sir John 
—’s Grete Booke, a 15th Century 
“ Best-Seller ” 345. 
Pastoral Elegy (The): An An- 
thology 242. 
Pathelin 42. 
Paul, Jean, see Richter. 
Pearl: ‘ Inlyche ’ and ‘ Rewarde’ 457. 
Penquer, Auguste 
A Breton Romanticist, Mme — 
541. 
Percy, Thomas 
“Gill Morice” in the Reliques 
Again 286. 
Pestell, Thomas 
The Poems of — 620. 
Phaer, Thomas, see Chapman, 
George. 
Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart 67. 
Piers Plowman 
The Character “Liberum Arbi- 
trium ” in the C-Text of — 449. 
Poéle (le) 110. 
Polo, Gaspar Gil, see Gil Polo. 
Positivism in the U. S. (1853-1861) 
320. 
Printing: 17th Century Publishing 
Economy 61. 
_ Puritan 456. 
Pushkin and Goethe 24. 


Rainolds, John 


Oratio in Laudem Artis Poeticae 


628. 
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Randolph, Thomas 
Some Unpublished Verses by — 
264, 484. 
Reade, Charles 
—, sa vie, ses romans 313; It’s 
Never Too Late to Mend 313. 
Redentiner Osterspiel, Das 474, 
Renaissance Literary Theory and 
Practice: Classicism in the Rhet- 
oric and Poetic of Italy, France, 
and England 1400-1600 149. 
Review of English Studies 324. 
Richter 
Jean Paul. Der schipferische 
Humor 228. 
Rilke, Rainer Maria 
— Duino Elegies 155; Transla- 
tions from the Poetry of — 155. 
Rivas, Duque de 
An Echo of our War with Mexico 
in a Legend of the — 115. 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington 
Philosophy in the Poetry of — 
317. 
Rochester’s “ buffoon conceit” 372. 
Ronsard Prince of Poets 231. 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel 
Letters of — to Fanny Cornforth 
399. 
Rousseau and Faust 324. 


Saint-Gelays, see Jardin des Muses. 

Salmon, Nathanael — on Milton, 
1728 214. 

Sand, George 
An Exchange of Notes over — 
548. 

Sandys, see Burton, 

Satire, The Art of — 318. 

Schlegel, Friedrich 
—s Alarcos und die Umbildung 
der Frithromantik 513. 

scorsonére 243. 

Scott, Sir Walter 
Epic Suggestion in the Imagery of 
the Waverley Novels 239; Ivan- 
hoe and Simms’ Vasconselos 294. 

Scottish Literature: Die nationale 
Literatur Schottlands von den 
Anfingen bis zur Renaissance 78. 

Shakespeare 
—in Germany 1740-1815 385; — 
Studies: Julius Caesar 620; —’s 
Macbeth als Drama des Barock 
385; The Elizabethan Idea of Mel- 
ancholy 261; Jacques’ “ Seven 
Ages” and Pedro Mexia 601; 
Macduff, Not Macbeth 603; A 


Prose Period in —’s Career? 118; 
Romeo and Juliet as an Experi- 
mental Tragedy 620; The Textual 
Evidence for “The School of 
Night” 176; The Variants in the 
First Quarto of King Lear, a 
Bibliographical and Critical In- 
quiry 624. 

Shelley 
— in America in the 19th Cen- 
tury: his Relation to American 
Critical Thought and his Influ- 
ence 638; —’s Use of Gray’s 
Poetry 192; Notes on the Text of 
—’s Translations from Plato 536; 
“A Paradise within Thee” in 
Milton, Byron, and — 615. 

Sidney’s Metaphor of the Ulcer 56. 

Silvius, Aeneas 
Aeneae Silvit de Liberorum Edu- 
catione 160. 

Simms, see Scott, Sir Walter. 

Skelton 
Versions by —, Caxton, and 
Berners of a Prologue by Diodorus 
Siculus 252. 

Smollett, Tobias 
— and the Universal History 1. 

Société genevoise de linguistique 
640. 

Spanish 
A Lexicographic Mirage 34. 

Spender, Stephen, see AUTHORS OF 
ARTICLES AND OF BooKs REVIEWED. 

Spenser 
A Borrowing from — by Phineas 
Fletcher 273; The Ladder of 
Lechery, The Faerie Queene, II, 
i, 45 594; Rhetoric in —’s Poetry 
620; A Study of —’s Gentleman 
620. 

Stendhal, see Marmontel. 

Sterne, see Swift. 

Stifter, Adalbert 
Kurzform und Langform bei — 
439. 

Stockton, Frank R. 67. 

Swift 
Perilous Balance: The Tragic Ge- 
nius of —, Johnson, and Sterne 
394. 

Submarine, see Jonson, Ben, 

Suckling, John 
A Misdating of “A Ballade upon 
a Wedding” 368. 


Tabourot, see Jardin des Muses. 
Tate, Nahum —, Laureate: Two 
Biographical Notes 611. 
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Taylor, Tom — and the Victorian 
Drama 476. 
Tennyson 
The Age of — 378; On the Dic- 
tion of —, Browning, and Arnold 
378. 
Théophile, see Jardin des Muses. 
Thillois 
The Date of —’s Solyman II 431. 
Thrale, Mrs., see Johnson, Samuel. 
Towneley Plays 
A Restored Reading in the Towne- 
ley Purification Play 358. 
“Two Sisters” (The), see Gaelic. 


Universal History, see Smollett. 


Vegetius 
The Elizabethan Translation of 
—’ De Re Militari 605. 
Venjance Alixandre, see Mansel, 
Jean, 
Virginia 
The First Gentlemen of — 316. 
Voltaire 
— a4 d’Argental (juillet 1759) 


AUTHORS OF ARTICLES 


Allen, D. C., Donne and the Bezoar 
609; Donne’s Suicides 129; Jac- 
ques’ “Seven Ages” and Pedro 
Mexia 601. 

Alonso, A., Poesia y estilo de Pablo 
Neruda 459. 

Alspach, R. K., A Dublin Milton 
Enthusiast 284. 
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Meise, Hildegard.—Die Gestalt der Kénigin 
Elisabeth von England in der deutschen 
Literatur. Diss. Greifswald. Drebkau, N.-L.: 
Leuschner, 1941. 113 pp. 


{Meyer, Friedrich.]—Schillers Horen, als 
Verlagswerk betrachtet. Ein bibliographi- 
scher Bericht. Leipzig: [A. Meyer], 1941. 
64 pp., 150 numbered copies. M. 18. 

Morgan, George Allen, Jr.—What Nietzsche 
means. Oambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1941. xviii, 408 pp. $4.00. 

Miiller, Joachim.—Natur und Wirklichkeit 
in der Dichtung der Annette von Droste- 
Hiilshoff. [Verdéffentlichungen der Annette 
von Droste-Ges. Bd. 6]. Miinster: Aschen- 
dorff [1941]. 123 pp. M. 4. 

Mulot, Arno.—Das Volk in der deutschen 
Dichtung unserer Zeit. [= Mulot, Die deut- 
sche Dichtung unserer Zeit. T. 2, Buch 2]. 
Stuttgart : Metzler, 1941. vii, 82 pp. M. 2.85. 

Oehler, Helmut.—Prinz Eugen in Volks- 
lied und Flugschrift. Diss. [Giessener Bei- 
triige zur deutschen Philologie. 77]. Giessen: 
von Miinchow, 1941. 139 pp. M. 8.50. 


Petsch, Robert. — Einfiihrung in Goethes 
Faust. [Volksschriften der Hans. Univ. H. 
2]. Hamburg: Broschek [1941]. 92 pp. 
M. 1.20. 

Pretzel, Ulrich.—Friihgeschichte des deut- 
schen Reims. Bd. 1: Die Entwicklung bis 
zur Vollitonigkeit des Reims. Berliner Habili- 
tations-Schrift [Palaestra. 220]. Leipzig: 
Akad. Verlagsges. 1941. vi, 272 pp. M. 26.20. 


, Pyritz, Hans.—Goethe und Marianne von 
Willemer. Eine biographische Studie. Ber- 
lip, Habilitationsschrift. Stuttgart: Metzler, 
1941. 132 pp. M. 5.80. 


Reinhart, Hans, in seinem Werk. [Dem 
Dichter zum 60. Geburtstag 18. August 1940 
.». dargebracht von Hermann Draber u. a.]. 
Ziirich: Fretz & Wasmuth [1941]. 367 pp., 
12 plates. 4°. Fr. 25. 


Riepe, Christian.—Eichendorffs Menschen- 
gestaltung. [Neue deutsche Forschungen. Abt. 
Neuere deutsche Literaturgesch. Bd. 29]. 
Berlin: Junker u. Diinnhaupt, 1941. 63 pp. 
M. 2.80. 

Rink, Joseph.— Handel und Verkehr im 
Wortschatz der Koschneider. [Koschneider- 
Biicher. 29: S.-A. aus Deutsche Monatshefte, 
Jg. 7, H. 7/8.]. Posen: 1941. 12 pp. M. 1. 


Sauer, August. — Grillparzers Gespriiche 
und die Charakteristiken seiner Persénlich- 
keit durch die Zeitgenossen. Ges. u. hrsg. 
Neue Nachtriige. [Jahrbuch der Grillparzer- 
Ges. N. F. Bd. 1]. Wien: A. Schroll & Co., 
1941. xvi, 158 pp., 3 plates. M. 6. 


Schadewaldt, Wolfgang. — Winckelmann 
und Homer. [Leipziger Universititsreden, 


H. 6]. Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 1941. 69 pp. 
M. 1.60. 
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Schlaf, Johannes. — Aus meinem Leben. 
Erinnerungen. Mit 20 Abbildungen. [Hal- 
lische Nachrichten-Biicherei. Bd. 29]. Halle: 
Verl. d. Hallischen Nachrichten [1941]. 72 
pp. M. 1.20. 

Schmid, Giinther.—Goethe und die Natur- 
wissenschaften. Eine Bibliographie. Hrsg. 
im Namen der Kaiser]. Leopoldinisch-Caro- 
linisch Deutschen Akademie der Natur- 
forscher von Emil Abderhalden. Halle: Deu. 
Akad. d. Naturforscher, 1940. xv, 620 pp. 
4°. M. 60. 

Schmitz, Friedrich Joseph.—Lessings Stel- 
lung in der Entfaltung des Individualismus 
[Univ. of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, Vol. 23]. Berkeley, Cal.: Univ. 
of California Press, 1941. 152 pp. 

Schmitz, Hans.—Blutsadel und Geistesadel 
in der hochhéfischen Dichtung. Diss. Bonn. 
{Bonner Beitriige zur deutschen Philologie. 
H. 11]. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1941. 50 pp. 
M. 2.40. 

Schonder, Hermann.—Johann Elias Schle- 
gel als Ubhergangsgestalt. [Stadion. Bd. 7]. 
Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1941. 67 pp. M. 2.40. 

Schiimmer, Karl.—Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, Parzival. [Wege zu Dichtern und 
ihren Werken. H. 3]. Paderborn: Schéningh 
[1940]. 47 pp. 65 Pf. 

Schulz, Walther—Das Deutschlandbild in 
der franzésischen Kritik nach 1918. Diss. 
Greifswald. [Beitriige zur Sprach-, Stil- und 
Literaturforschung. Abt. Romanistik. 6]. 
Berlin: Nicolai, 1941. 79 pp. M. 4.50. 


Schwarz, Georg.—Uhland. (1.-5. Tsd.). 
[Die Dichter der Deutschen. Folge 4]. Stutt- 
gart;: Cotta [1940]. 89 pp. M. 1.50. 


Schwarz, Wolfgang. — Der Mythos des 
Jiinglingshaften in der deutschen Dichtung 
vom Ausgang des Naturalismus bis in unsere 
Zeit. Diss. Breslau. Leipzig: Haag-Drugulin, 
1940. 194 pp. 


Sedlag, Paul—Die Erforschung der Ord- 
nung des Lebendigen und die Bildung des 
Menschen (in Goethes naturwissenschaft- 
lichen Schriften und im Wilhelm Meister). 
Diss. Berlin. Wéiirzburg: Triltsch, 1940. 
49 pp. M. 2.70. 


Seidel, Heinrich Wolfgang.—Theodor Fon- 
tane. (1.-5. Tsd.). [Die Dichter der Deut- 
schen. Folge 4]. Stuttgart: Cotta [1940]. 
97 pp. M. 1.50. 


Selk, Paul.—Die sprachlichen Verhiltnisse 
im deutsch-dinischen Sprachgebiet siidlich 
der Grenze. Ergiinzungs-Band. [Beitriige zur 
Heimatforschung. H. 4]. Flensburg: Verl. 
Heimat u. Erbe [1940]. 28 pp. 1 plate, 5 
maps. M. 3.60. 

Steffen, Albert.—Friihrot der Mysterien- 
dichtung. Dornach: Verl. f. Schéne Wissen- 
schaften [1940]. 203 pp. M. 8. 
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Stichert, Friedrich—Studemund. Namen- 
studie. Hamburg-Wandsbek: Fr. Stichert 
[1940]. 23 typewritten pp., 4°. M. 5.. 

Stolte, Heinz. — Eilhart und Gottfried. 
Studie iiber Motivreim und Aufbaustil. Hab.- 
Schrift, Jena. (Sprache, Volkstum, Stil. Bd. 
1.]. Halle: Niemeyer, 1941. 168 pp., 2 
plates. M. 8. 

Streissler, Friedrich—Deutsche Verslehre. 
Neubearb. Aufl. [Miniatur-Bibl. Nr. 240/ 
241]. Leipzig: Hérhold [1941]. 64 pp. 40 Pf. 


Wallner, Eduard.—Gissiibel und Ramsau. 
[Die Flurnamen Bayerns. Reihe 9, H. 2]. 
Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 1940. 45 pp., 3 plates. 
4°. M. 2.20. 


Wanner, Georg.—Die Mundarten des Kan- 
tons Schaffhausen. Hrsg. von Hans Wanner. 
Tl. 2. [Schaffhausen, Kt. Schule. Jahreshbe- 
richt. 1941, Beilage]. [Frawenfeld: Huber, 
1941]. Pp. 85-227. 

Wegemann, G. — Die Flurnamen Dith- 
marschens. [Die Sammlung der Flurnamen 
Nordelbiens im Besitz der Schleswig-holst. 
Landesbibliothek zu Kiel, Bd. 2.]. Kiel: 
Miihlau, 1941. vi, 165 typewritten pp., 4°. 
M. 5.50. 

Wehring, Hans.—Kolbenheyers Verhiiltnis 
zum Drama mit Riicksicht auf seine philoso- 
phische Weltanschauung. Diss. [Dichtung, 
Wort u. Sprache. H. 8]. Hamburg: Han- 
sischer Gildenverl. 1941. 79 pp. M. 3.30. 


Wehrle, Hugo. — Deutscher Wortschatz. 
Ein Wegweiser zum treffenden Ausdruck. 
A. Schlessings “ Passender Ausdruck” in 
7. Aufl. neu bearbeitet. Stuttgart: Klett, 
1940. xxxi, 516 pp. M. 11. 

Werner, Zacharias. Die Tagebiicher des 
Dichters Zacharias Werner. [Nur] Erliut- 
erungen von Oswald Fleck. [Bibl. d. Literar. 
Vereins in Stuttgart, Publikation 290]. 
Leipzig: Hiersemann, 1940. 325 pp. M. 15. 


Westerkamp, Ulrich. — Beitrig zur Ge- 
schichte des literarischen Philistertypus mit 
besondrer Beriicksichtigung von Brentanos 
Philisterabhandlung. Diss. Miinchen: [1941]. 
124 typewritten pp. 4°. 


Wilhelmi, Heinrich.— Die Namen der Ge- 
markung Giessen. [Hessisches Flurnamen- 
buch. H. 18]. Diss. Giessen. Marburg: El- 
wert, 1940. 82 pp. 1 plate. M. 3. 


Willert, Paul.— Deutsche tbersetzungen 
des Walthariliedes, Scheffel, Winterfeld, Alt- 
hof. Diss. Jena: Thomas & Hubert, 1940. 
87 pp. 

Winkler, Karl.— Literaturgeschichte des 
oberpfalzisch-egerliindischen Stammes. Bd. 1. 
Literaturgeschichte. Bd. 2. Nordgaulesebuch. 
Kallmiinz: Lassleben [1940]. ix, 711 pp.; 
v, 371 pp. M. 15. 

Wippermann, Ferdinand.— Karl Wagen- 
feld. Ein Biichlein des Dankes und der 


Verehrung. [Schépferische Niederdeutsche, 
6]. Osnabriick: Fromm [1941]. 64 pp. 
M. 1.20. 

Wirth, Werner.—Der Schicksalsglaube in 
den Islindersagas. Eine religionsgeschicht- 
lich-philologische Untersuchung tiber Wesen 
und Bedeutung der altgermanischen Vor. 
stellungen von Schicksal und Gliick. [Ver- 
éffentlichungen des Arischen Seminars. H, 
1. = Veréffentlichungen des Orientalischen 
Seminars d. Univ. Tiibingen. H. 11.]. Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer, 1940. viii, 160 pp. 
M. 7.50. 

Woelfle, A—Karte von Goethes Lebens- 
reise 1749-1832. Mit 2 Nebenkarten u. 6 
Abbildungen. Miinchen: Heimeran [1941]. 
46.5 x 59 em. M. 5. 

Zwischen Minnesang und Volkslied. Die 
Lieder der Berliner Hs. Germ. Fol. 922. Hrsg. 
von Margarete Lang. Die Weisen Bearb. v. 
Miiller-Blattau. [Studien zur  Volkslied- 
forschung. H. 1 = Jahrbuch f. Volkslied- 
forschung, Beiheft]. Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1941. 113 pp. M. 12. 


FRENCH 


Alfaric, P.—Les manuscrits de la “ Vie de 
Jésus” d’E. Renan. Paris: Belles Lettres, 
1939. (Pubs. de l’Univ. de Strasbourg.) 

Aubrée, E.— Balzac 4 Fougéres. Paris: 
Perrin, 1939. 

Bachelard, G. — Lautréamont. 
Corti, 1940. 

Chaigne, L.—Anthologie de la Renaissance 
catholique. T. III. Paris; Alsatia, 1940. 

Cinti, D. — Dizionarietto degli scrittori 
francesi classici e moderni. Milan: Sonzogno, 
1939. 62 pp. 

Dumbruch, E.—Held u. Mutter in der 
altfrz. Dichtung des 11-13 Jahrh. Miinster 
diss., 1939. 89 pp. 

Dumesnil, R.—Chroniques, études, corre- 
spondance de Guy de Maupassant. Paris: 
Griind, 1940. xxv + 530 pp. 

Ferré, A. — Géographie de M. Proust. 
Paris; Ed. du Sagittaire, 1939. 

Fosca, Fr.—E. et J. de Gourmont. Paris: 
Michel, 1940. 

Fourcassié, J. — Le romantisme et les 
Pyrénées. Paris: Nouv. Rev. fr., 1940. 

Francon, Marcel. — Guide bibliographique 
pour servir a ]’étude de Vhist. litt. en France 
aux XIVe et XVe siécles. 1941. 23 pp, 
lithotyped; address author, Harvard U. 

Fromentin, E.— Les maitres d’autrefois. 
Paris; Garnier, 1939. 432 pp. 

Hackett, C.-A—Le lyrisme de Rimbaud. 
Paris: Nizet et Bastard, 1939. 234 pp. 

Labande, E.-R.— Etude sur Baudouin de 
Sebourc, chanson de geste. Paris: Droz, 
1939. 215 pp. 
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Lalou, R.— Hist. de la litt. fr. contemp. 
T. II (1914-40). Paris; Presses Univ., 1940. 
582 pp. 

Levaillant, M.— Les poéttes romantiques. 
Paris: Delagrave, 1939. 

Maulnier, Th.—Lecture de Racine. Paris: 
Nouv. Rev. fr., 1940. 

Mélanges A. Duraffour. Paris: Droz, 1939. 
xv + 276 pp. 

Meyer, W. F.-——Der Einzelmensch u. die 
Gesellschaft bei Zola. Miinster diss., 1939. 
68 pp. 

Mondor, H. — L’amitié de Verlaine et 
Mallarmé. Paris: Nouv. Rev. fr., 1940. 

—Vie de Mallarmé. Paris; Gallimard, 
1940. 288 pp. 

Perdrizet, P—Sur un vers de Baudelaire. 
Paris; Geuthner, 1940. 6 pp. 

Raymond, M.—De Baudelaire au _ sur- 
réalisme. 2¢ éd. revue et aug. Paris: Corti, 
1940. 

Segond, J.—Psychologie de J. Racine. Paris: 
Belles Lettres, 1940. 

Stevens, L.-T.—La langue de Brantdme. 
Paris: Nizet et Bastard, 1939. 148 pp. 

Tableau de la litt. fr. T. I. De Corneille 
a Chénier. Paris; Nouv. Rev. fr., 1939. 
500 pp. 

Tobler-Lommatzsch. — Altfranz. Worter- 
buch. 22. Lieferung. Berlin; Weidmann, 
1940. 191 pp. 

Vauchelet.—Tous les patois des Ardennes. 
Gespunsart (Ardennes): Vauchelet, 1940. 
300 pp. 

Walter, G—André Chénier. (uvres com- 


plétes. Paris; Bibl. de la Pléiade, 1940. 
960 pp. 


ITALIAN 


Barbadoro, F.—Il pensiero politico di F. 


de Sanctis. Roma: Soc. ed. del libro ita- 
liano, 1940. L. 10. 

Bizzarri, E.—Machiavelli anti-machiavellico. 
Firenze: La Nuova Italia, 1940. 

Conferenze dantesche. A cura del comi- 
tato milanese della Soc. dantesca italiana. 
Vol. V: Studi su Dante. Milano: Hoepli, 
1940. L. 18. 

Ferretti, Giovanni. — Vita di Giacomo 
Leopardi. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1940. L. 30. 
_Ottokar, N.—Firenze. Cenni di storia e 
di cultura fiorentina. Firenze: La Nuova 
Italia, 1940. 

Piattoli, Renato.— TI] Codice diplomatico 
dantesco. Firenze: Gonnelli, 1940. L. 125. 

Savino, E. — Ruggero Bonghi litterato. 
Lecce: Tip. ed. Salentina, 1940. L. 25. 
Spini, Giorgio.—Tra rinascimento e riforma: 


—— Brucioli. Firenze: La Nuova Italia, 


Sticco, M.—Gli studi danteschi di G. 
— Milano: Vita e Pensiero, 1940. 

» 

Traversi, C. A—La verita sul teatro ita- 
liano dell’ 800. Udine: Ist. ediz. accademiche, 
1940. L. 21. 


SPANISH 


Abreu Gémez, E. — Ruiz de Alarcén. 
Bibliog. crit. Mexico: Botas, 1939. 

Alonso, A. & Henriquez Urefia, Pedro.— 
Gramitica Castellana. Buenos Aires: El 
Ateneo, 1938. 238 pp. $4.00 arg. 

Anzodtegui, I. B. — Tres ensayos esp. 
Buenos Aires: Sol y Luna, 1938. 96 pp. 
$3.00 arg. 

Aramon i Serra, R.—Canconer dels Mas- 
dovelles. Barcelona; Inst. d’Estudis Cata- 
lans, 1938. xxxvi + 318 pp. 

Austen, J.—The Story of Don Juan. 
London; Secker, 1939. 354 pp. 

Babelon, J.—Cervantés. Paris: Nouv. Rev. 
Crit., 1939. 

Bastianini, R. & Laura B. de Molina y 
Vedia.—Literatura castellana. Buenos Aires: 
Libr. del Colegio, 1938. 399 pp. 

Benvenutto Murrieta, P. M.—El lenguaje 
peruano. I. Lima: Sanmartf, 1936. 230 pp. 

Bertini, G. M.—Fiore di romanze spagnole. 
Modena: Tip. Modenese, 1939. 194 pp. L. 15. 

Biaggi, Z. & Sdnchez y Escribano, F.— 
Eng. trans. from the Sp., 1932 to April, 
1938. Stonington, Conn.; Stonington Pub. 
Co., 1939. 18 pp. $0.50. 

Calle Iturrino.—Lope de Vega y clave de 
Fuente Ovejuna. Bilbao: Dochao, 1939. 
5 ptas. 

Cayuela, A. M. — Menéndez y Pelayo 
orientador de la cultura espafiola. Barcelona: 
1939. 403 pp. 

Cervantes.—Don Chisciotte, ed. G. Bertoni. 
Modena: Tip. Modenese, 1939. 205 pp. L. 15. 

——Entremeses. Coleccién completa, ed. 
A. G. de Ameztia. Buenos Aires, 1939. 224 pp. 


Diaz & Diaz.—Toponimia geogr&fica de la 
provincia de San Juan. Mendoza: Best, 1939. 
64 pp. 

Entrambasaguas, Joaquin de—La deter- 
minacién del romanticismo espafiol y otras 
cosas. Barcelona; Ed. Apolo, 1939. 192 pp. 

Espronceda.— Obras poéticas completas, 
ed. R. de Villasuso. Buenos Aires: Biblioteca 
Mundial Sopena, 1939. 

Fernandez-Guerra y Orbe, L.—Don Juan 
Ruiz de Alarcén. Extracto con nuevos docu- 
mentos y datos, ed. Teja y Zabre. Mewico: 
Botas, 1939. 195 pp. 

Giusti, R. F.—Curso de lengua castellana. 
III. Buenos Aires: Angel Estrada, 1939. 
288 pp. 
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Johnson, H. L.—An ed. of Triunfo de los 
santos with a consideration of Jesuit school 
plays in Mexico before 1650. U. of Pa. diss., 
1941. 179 pp. 

Laferriére, E.— Ortografia. El lenguaje 
gauchesco. Montevideo: Monterde, 1938. 
16 pp. 

Laurel, antologfa de la poesfa moderna en 
lengua espafiola. 2 v. Memico;: Ed. Séneca, 
1941. 1134 pp. 

Leén, Luis de.— La perfecta casada, ed. 
Ramén Villasuso. Buenos Aires: Sopena, 
1938. 189 pp. $0.70 arg. 


Lipp, S., and Besso, H. V.—Conversational 
Spanish for Army Air Forces of the U. S. 
New York: Hastings House, 1941. xx+ 
168 pp. 

McHale, C. F.—Spanish dont’s. New York: 
Little & Ives, 1939. xi+ 98 pp. $1.50. 

Maeztu, R. de—Don Quijote, don Juan y 
la Celestina. Buenos Aires: Espasa-Calpe, 
1938. 187 pp. $1.50 arg. 

Mazzei, P. — La poesia di Espronceda. 
Florence: Nuova Italia (1939). 254 pp. 
L. 12. 

Menéndez Pidal, R—Estudios lit. Buenos 
Aires; Espasa-Calpe, 1938. 272 pp. $2.25 
arg. 


Flor nueva de romances viejos. Ibid., 
1938. 316 pp. $4.50 arg. 


Obando, L. de. —Correccién del lenguaje. 
Bogoté: Imp. Nacional, 1938. 207 pp. 


Palomino Arana, H.—Tablas ortogrfficas, 
metodologia y punctuacién. Lima: Ed. La 
Nacional, 1938. 219 pp. 3 soles. 


Pinochet, Le-Brum, F. — Crestomatia 
espaiiola. I. Santiago de Chile: Libr. Escolar, 
1938. xxxvii + 298 pp. 

Poesia espafiola. Antologia general, ed. 


J. M. Souviron. Santiago de Chile: Ercilla, 
1938. xxiv + 499 pp. $40.00. 


Ramirez, P. P.—Los Huarpes. Etimologfa 
de las palabras usadas por el pueblo. Buenos 
Aires; Comisién de Cultura, 1938. 246 pp. 


Rocha, A. C. da.—Vocabulario comentado 
pilag4-castellano y castellano-pilagé. Buenos 
Aires: Comision . . . de Indios, 1938. 119 pp. 

Ruiz, Juan.—Libro de buen amor, ed. F. F. 
Corso. Buenos Aires: Libr. Perlado, 1939. 

Ruppert y Ujaravi, R—Spanische Synony- 
mik fiir Studierende u. Lehrer. Heidelberg: 
Winter, 1940. viii + 637 pp. 

Solar Correa, E.—Lit. esp. I. Santiago de 
Chile: Imp. Univ., 1938. 232 pp. 

Thompson, A. R. & Aran, R.— Espajiol 
prictico comercial. New York; Longmans, 
Green, 1939. viii+ 175 pp. $1.50. 

Vega, Lope de.—Del monte sale (quien el 
monte quema), ed. paleogrffica de E. Le 


Fort Pefia. Buenos Aires: Libr. La Facultad, 
1939. 220 pp. 

VelAzquez Andrade, M.—Diccién “ Méxieo 
Nuevo” de la lengua esp. Mewico: Plum 
y Lapiz, 1938. 630 pp. 

Willett, A. P. & Russo, F. A—Sp. Com- 
position and Conversation. New York: Mae 
millan, 1939. 184 pp. $1.25. 


PORTUGUESE 


Azevedo, R. de.—Estudos de diplomatica 
portuguesa. 2 v. Lisbon: Imp. Academica, 
1935-8. 

Bacelar, J.— Da viabilidade do romance 
portugués de interésse universal. Lisbon; 
Seara Nova, 1939. 123 pp. 

Camoes, L. de.—I Lusiadi. Brani scelti, ed, 
J. M. Ruggieri. Modena: Tip. Modenese, 
1939. 

Campos, A. de.—Glossfrio de incertezas, 
novidades, curiosidades da lingua portugueza, 
Lisbon: Bertrand, 1938. 304 pp. 

Cidade, H.—A poesia lfrica cultista y 
conceptista. Lisbon: Seara Nova, 1938. 63 pp, 

Coutinho, B. X. C. — Bibliog. franco- 
portugaise (livres fr. sur le Portugal). 
Oporto: Lopes da Silva, 1939. viii + 412 pp. 

Ferreira, A.—Poemas lusitanos, ed. Mar- 
ques Braga. Lisbon: Sai da Costa, 1939, 
262 pp. 

Grisalde, M. — Os nossos Poetas. IL 
Cancdes dispersas. Lisbon: Beleza, 1938, 
viii + 76 pp. 

Lacerda, A. de and Rogers, F. M.—Sons 
dependentes da fricitiva palatal dfona, em 
portugués. Coimbra: Fac. de Letras da U. 
de Coimbra, 1939. 127 pp. 

S4 Nogueira, R. de—Elementos para um 
tratado de fonética portuguesa. Lisbon: Imp, 
Nacional, 1938. xxxi + 380 pp. 

Torre Negra, H. M.—O maior érro de 
tédas as edicdes de “ Os Lusfadas.” Lisbon? 
1938. 71 pp. 

Vianna Moog, C.—Herois da decadencia. 
Pérto Alegre: Globo, 1939. 223 pp. 
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Katsch, A. L.—Hebrew in American Higher 
Education. New York: N. Y. U. Bookstore, 
1941. 182 pp., lithotyped. $1.00. 

Pohl, Marta. — Gemeinsame Themea 
englisch-schottischer u. franz. Volksballadem. 
Bonn diss., 1940. 95 pp. 

Reichenkron, G.—Beitriige zur romanischet 
Lautlehre. Leipzig: Gronau, 1939. xiiit 
198 pp. 

Vossler, K.—Aus der romanischen Welt 
2 v. Leipzig: Koehler & Amelang, 194 
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CARLYLE AND. THE SAINT-SIMONIANS 
The Concept of Historical Periodicity 
By HILL SHINE 


This study attempts to show the entry of a French influence into British . 
thought of the Nineteenth Century. By tracing the impact of the Saint-Simonian 
concept of history upon Carlyle’s writings after 1830, it supplements recent 
investigations into the sources of Carlyle’s thought. And it suggests a funda- 
mental relation between his philosophy of history and his social philosophy. 

The material examined in preparation of this study includes some fugitive 
publications by the Saint-Simonians and two interesting but unpublished frag- 
ments by Carlyle. 13+ 191 pages. $2.25 


TEN OLD ENGLISH POEMS » 
PUT INTO MODERN ENGLISH ALLITERATIVE VERSE 
By KEMP MALONE. 


“The poems here brought together have been put into modern English but 
otherwise have been changed as little as possible. The rendering is as literal — 
as I could make it within the verse form used, and the verse follows faithfully 
(though not with absolute strictness) the rules governing the composition of 
classical Old English poetry. . . . Made as a labor of love, these moderniza- 
tions are now put into print in the hope that they may lead some lovers of _ 
. . Six of the poems are taken from the 

eter Book, the earliest anthology of English poetry. The other four are drawn 
from various sources. In date, the ten poems range from the seventh century 
to the tenth. The two love poems have a special interest, .. .” 


x +50 pages. $1.25 From the Preface 


GRONGAR HILL 
By JOHN DYER 


EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 
By RICHARD C. BOYS 


John Dyer’s “ Grongar Hill” Daeg shares with the more important Seasons 
the credit for helping to .re-awaken an interest in external nature in Augustan 
England, But although most of the quiet fame it has today is due to the poem's 
. historical importance, “ Grongar Hill” is well worth reading on its own merits. 
The ery wooed remarks of such critics as Dr. Johnson and Wordsworth are 
proof of this. 

For the first time a careful. study of the various texts of the poem has been 
made. Since the final text of “ Grongar” is available in anthologies the emphasis 
here is on the earlier versions, the first octosyllabic text being printed opposite 
the Pindarics. Variant readings from the heroic-couplet fragment and from the 
other octosyllabic versions are also given. For those readers who wish to see the 
poem in its best form the final text has been included. In an attempt to clear 
up the confusion surrounding the order of the various versions, the editor has 
examined them carefully and has arranged them accordingly. , 

- Roughly half of the book is taken up with the text, while the remaining space 
is devoted to pertinent material about John Dyer and “Grongar Hill.” Much 
of this is illuminating and pleasant reading based on accounts in travel books, 
the Rryal Commission on Ancient Monuments, etc. For this reason the book, 
which is handsomely bound and printed, should appeal to the amateur interested 
in eighteenth-century poetry as well as to the professional scholar. 


xi + 114 pages. $1.75 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS + BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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CINCO NOVELITAS 
Y UN CUENTO 


Edited by 
JUAN CANO 


University of Toronto, and 
EDITH CAMERON 


To enable early intermediate students to read Spanish rapidly, directly, 
and enjoyably. 
Selections are of good literary quality with gaily romantic or humorous 
themes. 
® ‘Text simplified on the basis. of word frequency. 


© Exercises designed to increase interest and fix vocabulary permanently _ 
in the student's mind. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


A well balanced, carefully selected collection . . . 


DEUTSCHE NOVELLEN 
DES NEUNZEHNTEN 
JAHRHUNDERTS 


ROBERT O. ROSELBR, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Gottfried Keller: Kleider machen Leute; Conrad Ferdinand Meyer: Guster Adolfs Page; 
Theodor Storm, Die Séhne des Senators; Wilhelm Raabe: Die Hamelschen Kinder; 
Adalbert Stifter: Des Heidedorf. 


Biographical Introductions. Annotation. Vocabulary. $1.50 


HOLT : NEW YORK 
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